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PREFACE. 

Amongst the most earnest and thoughtful members 
of the Protestant community, both clergy and 
laity, the opinion now obtains that the Christian 
Church of this country is passing through a very 
critical era of her existence. Although their con- 
fidence in the prevalence and undoubted triumph of 
truth remains unshaken, they cannot but view the 
present aspect of affairs with some uneasiness, from a 
serious conviction that, unless a decided stand be 
made against the Romanising tendencies of the age, 
troubles and sorrows of which the thoughtless little 
dream must inevitably ensue. This feeling is not 
merely entertained by the warmest supporters of the 
Church of England, but largely participated in by 
sincere Christian men of various denominations of 
Protestant Dissenting communities. Circumstances 
have occurred in the parish and neighbourhood of 
Stoke Newington which have compelled me to assume 
a position unequivocally opposed to the spread of 
Romish practices. I have had occasion to write 
much upon the subject, and, as the Rector of the 
parish is responsible for the Anti-Protestant changes 
recently introduced by him into the Services of 
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the Church, aDd which have given rise to much 
pain and alarm amongst the people, the course I 
have been forced to take, as one of the Church- 
wardens, to whom thousands of pounds have been 
entrusted for the use of that Church, has naturally 
become one of politico-religious antagonism towards 
him and his innovations. The thoughts which I 
have from time to time submitted to my fellow- 
parishioners for their consideration have therefore, 
of necessity, been mixed up with matters of a 
local and sometimes personal character, in which 
strangers cannot be expected to take the same lively 
interest as the parishioners. It has, however, been 
strenuously urged that much of what I have written 
would not only be acceptable to the public generally, 
but that, as the result of much reflection, investi- 
gation, and experience, it would not be without its 
use in the present crisis. 

Such assurances are doubtless flattering, but I am 
not insensible to the fact that much of the value of 
my observations, in the estimation of those to whom 
they were addressed, is attributable to the deep 
interest they naturally take in the local circumstances 
which have called them forth. In a matter, however, 
of such paramount importance as the maintenance 
of the pure and spiritual simplicity of Divine 
Worship in our Protestant Church, I feel that I 
ought not to shrink from any trouble or personal 
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inconvenience so long as anything I can say or do 
may tend in the slightest degree to promote the 
interests of religion. Under these circumstances I 
have been induced to recast much of what I had 
already written, but, in accordance with the sug- 
gestions of several friends, for whose judgment I 
entertain a great respect, I have not hesitated to 
reproduce such of the facts as may give interest 
and freshness to the work, divesting it of everything 
which, being of a personal nature, is not essential 
to the support and illustration of the arguments I 
venture to adduce. Much therefore that is advanced 
in the following pages, though not in the same dress, 
has already appeared in the shape of pamphlets, 
letters, &o., addressed to my fellow-parishioners, 
two of the principal ones having gone through 
several editions, and been circulated and read, as I 
am told, with much interest far beyond the limits 
of the locality for which they were written. Perhaps 
I might have done better had I entirely discarded 
my previous Essays, of which scarcely three pages 
have been interwoven with these, except as to the 
reiteration, in other words, of the facts which it was 
indispensable to retain. Having little time to devote 
to labours of this description, I have written under 
great disadvantages, chiefly at uncertain and short 
intervals of leisure, and hours frequently stolen from 
the proper seasons of repose. As a natural conse- 
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quence, I find np(Hi a reriew of what I hmre done 
occasional repetitions of the same ideas and aiga- 
ments, and some departure fix>m the orlinaiy roles 
of order and ccmsecntiTeness. bat^ expedition haying 
been urged, because the present period appears to be 
pecaliarly fitted for bringing the subject on which I 
have Tentored to dilate nnder public notice. I hare 
not had time to b^tow upon it that amount of 
critical revision which I could haye wished ; but it is 
obrious that I could only have one object in taking 
upon myself such a task, and I fed that I need not 
offer any i^logy to those who gixe me credit for tiie 
sincere desire, by which alone I am actnatedL of 
promoting the best interests of the Protestant Church 
and the Christian Seiigion of our bdoTed country. 

r, J. H. 
Stoke Xetringt&m^ 

Apra^ 1865. 



A COMMENTARY, 

&c., &c. 
CHAPTER I. 

ANTI-PROTESTANT TENDENCIES IN THE CHUKCH. 

The Ecclesiastical horizon is overspread by gloom, which the 
energy of the true sons of the Reformed Church can alone 
dispeL The impending danger is not the less portentous 
because its advance is stealthy and insidious. All social 
evils have their origin in small beginnings, and all great 
reformations take their rise from apparently insignificant 
causes, the importance of which is developed by time. So 
it was with the flagrant abuses in the Christian Church, for 
the reformation of which our forefathers suffered all the 
horrors of persecution and the agonies of martyrdom. In 
our time — thanks to an overruling Providence — ^the cruel- 
ties of merciless incarceration, the terrors of the Inquisition^ 
and the torments of the stake no longer appal the faithful ; 
and, surely, in the absence of these deterrents, it requires 
little moral courage on the part of those who are true in 
that faith to contend for the maintenance of the liberty and 
purity of divine worship for which their predecessors 
struggled even to the death. 

Notwithstanding the deep current of pure Protestant 
feeling which characterises the people of this country, a 
moral lethargy paralyses their action at a moment when 
their energies should be called into vigorous exertion. It 
is of the highest importance to shake off this inertness ere 
the evils with which their religion is beset take deeper 



root Suffer them to grow a while longer, and herculean 
will bo tlie labour of eradication. It is a fashionable 
folly to argue that " things are coming to such a pass 
tliat they will right themselves ;" that the people will rise 
en moBBe when tlie monstrosity of the evil becomes too 
palpable to bo borne; but, alas! the disease is of too 
iiiHidious and too dangerous a character to be readily cured, 
if the infection be allowed to spread too far. Mental mala- 
dies are more subtle than material, and when the seeds of 
error are sown in the human mind, their extirpation becomes 
a labour of greater difficulty than the sanguine are willing 
to lulniit. Sooner or later the struggle must come. Dire 
will bo the strife and intense the sacrifices entailed by 
a])athetic procrastination. These are not light sentiments. 
A little observation and reflection will shew that they are 
well-founded. 

Day by day we hoar or read of men in tlie Church of 
England, who, whilst receiving the wages of Protestantism 
and openly professing hostility to Popeiy, are lending them- 
selves to papal practices and doctrine opposed to the Church 
of which tliey are unworthy ministers. Nor is this extra- 
ordinary, when we reflect that our universities are open, 
and properly open, to all men, and that holy orders may be 
conferred on any person, whether properly or not, under 
certain conditions, to which the astute Jesuit, the Atheist, 
or the Infidel may subscribe, with less . hesitation than the 
timid, devout, and earnest candidate "for the service of 
God. 

Without speaking disparagingly of any individuals of the 
Roman Catholic faith, respect being due to the honest con- 
victions, if not even the prejudices, of sincere Christians, it 
may be unquestionably asserted, that the policy of the 
Church of Rome is ambitious, proselytising, and aggressive. 
Her teaching is, that to belong to any other Church is to 
be a heretic ; that conversion, by any means, to her creed 
is meritorious ; that he who brings over a proselyte does 
God service; and that salvation beyond the pale of the 



Church of Rome is impossible. If there be any who think 
that the spirit of that peculiar order of Roman priests called 
Jesuits is extinct, a moderate degree of attention to what is 
passing around us is sufficient to expose the fallacy of that 
opinion. The machinery which the Romish Church exten- 
sively employs is covert and insidious. Her emissaries and 
agents are subtle, and the more dangerous from " sailing 
under false colours." 

From among the most astute, the most energetic, the 
most unscrupulous of men are selected those proselytisers 
whose religion is essentially political ; and few persons, who 
reflect at all, can ignore the fact, that in the present 
day there are too many of this order in our Church, pro- 
fessing Protestantism, but cultivating Popery. 

Let not this be accepted as a sweeping accusation em*- 
bracing the whole of the priesthood of our Church who 
coimtenance what are termed Tractarian practices. Many 
of these men are of too easy, too honest and unsuspecting a 
nature to gain admission into such a brotherhood as that of 
Ignatius Loyola, or those societies which are but the 
modem representatives of that order. On the contrary, 
the ecclesiastics of our day are, in numerous instances, the 
unsuspecting or willing dupes of a subtle system, and are 
unconsciously playing into the hands of the enemies of our 
faith. If we examine the modus operandi of the latter, we 
shall find that religion is taught to assume the most alluring 
garb to entrap the unwary, the youthful, and the inexpe- 
rienced. The newly-made clergy, as they emerge from 
our colleges, are men just of the age to be captivated 
by dramatic effect in the ministrations in which they play a 
part Music, gorgeous ceremonials, and theatrical display, 
which gratify the eye and ear, possess attractions for the 
young and thoughtless among the laity, who look not 
beyond the surface, and naturally enough encourage these 
puerilities and patronise their advocates. Nor is it descend- 
ing beneath the dignity of the subject to observe, that 
whenever a new curate makes his deb6t in the Church be 
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finds himself surrounded by an atmosphere of adulation^ for 
which, if plain truth be hazarded at the expense of gallantry, 
the fair sex are, to a great extent, responsible. There is in 
this a mixture of reverence, love of novelty, and sentimental 
respect for the office, not always clearly distinguishable 
from regard for the individual. All his sayings and doings 
challenge a blind admiration. No wonder that, with natu- 
ral predilections for the vanities of this world, he is 
captivated by the charm of admiration in such bewitching 
quarters. The season of youth and gaiety is not the era of 
human existence most remarkable for the development of 
earnest experimental religion. The love of pleasure, the 
buoyancy of spirit, the craving for excitement, which 
characterise the untried period of life, when all seems 
redolent of earthly hope and joy, are generally antago- 
nistic to those deeper impressions and matured religious 
cx)nvictions which may more naturally be looked for as 
concomitants of a riper age. 

Those who assent to these truths cannot fail to appreciate 
the danger of educating the young mind on a system which 
engenders a fatal reliance on the externals of religion, to the 
exclusion of that holier and more devotional spirit which is 
alone consistent with pure Christianity, and without which, 
however magnificent the symbols employed, divine worship 
is heartless and hollow. 

The Jesuitical missionary of the Roman Catholic Church 
looks upon this state of things with an air of complacency. 
He discovers in it a rich field for proselytism, and leaves 
no stone unturned to foster the growing defection in the 
Protestant ChurcL The danger is not all told in these 
words. The enemy with whom we have to deal does not 
consist of here and there an active zealot, whose unaided 
labours are limited to some circumscribed locality within 
which he moves; on the contrary, there is a deep-laid 
system of combination and organisation at work, operating 
steadily, stealthily, and perseveringly throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The English Papists are ever on 



the alert; some acting openly, others, and perhaps the 
major part, covertly and in disguise. The system of secret 
communication and co-operation, subordinate to a ruling 
head (the only security for unity of action, on which 
depends success), pervades the whole body. 

No such combination, no such unity of action, no such 
esprit de corps characterises the laity of the Protestant 
Church, because their religion is less political, and relies too 
much on the protection of an establishment, which, if not 
true to itself, may prove its ruin. The Romanising party, 
therefore, possesses an advantage, of which it is now 
evidently availing itself to the utmost No soil is found 
more fruitful for perversion than that in which the first 
step is taken on the musical ladder by the ministers of our 
Church, and patronised by their congregations. Where 
these practices do not prevail, persons favorable to their 
adoption are located, and the expedients to which they 
resort are such as to demand more attention than the 
unwary are apt to bestow. A few remarks, therefore, on 
this head, derived from actual observation and experience, 
may not be without value here. 

The preliminary proceeding, more generally adopted, is 
the gentle repetition in the ear of the minister, if not already 
captive, of suggestive insinuations such as these : — " The 
insufficiency of the singing is much to be deplored." 
*^ What a pity it is that the congregation do not respond, or 
sing oftener and better." ** What an acquisition it would 
be to the service were a few good men to come forward, 
and help to lead and sustain the congregational singing, 
&c'' The, in some cases, unsuspecting minister feels that 
these ingeniously well-timed reflections, coming from one 
seemingly earnest and demure member of his flock, and 
then another, must have some foundation ; not unfrequently 
he knows little of music himself, and cannot judge, but his 
amour propre is touched by occasional comparisons between 
his own and some neighbouring Church, to the disadvan- 
tage of the former. He begins to feel that it is a reflection 



upon him, and, thankful to be aided, consents to the forma- 
tion of an amateur quire. With some affectation of diffi- 
culty a few musical volunteers modestly come forward. 
The system obtains a footing. They feel scarcely strong 
enough. Good fortune, as if by accident, comes to their 
aid ; some capital men offer their services ; a neighbour or 
two jfrom an adjacent parish chime in. The scheme 
thrives. It is a source of gratulation. The incumbent is 
well larded with judiciously applied instillations of praise. 
The quire obtains the most prominent position in the 
Church. The novelty takes with many. The music itself 
is new to the peopla They have not been accustomed to 
it They cannot join at present, but it is beautiful, and 
they are satisfied to hear it The quantity of singmg is not 
too great, and the quality is good ; it will bear increasing ; 
an additional part creeps in here and there ; the Apostles' 
Creed is intoned, — the Nicene Creed is chanted, — the 
Athanasian in its turn follows. The responses of the 
people are taken out of their mouths to be musically ren- 
dered by the quire. The Psalms become the subject of 
delicate attention. The quire suggest that they would be 
materially aided if the minister intoned instead of reading 
the Litany ; it is done ; and in due time the whole service 
assumes a choral character ; the parish church becomes a 
cathedral in miniature, and the incumbent virtually its 
bishop I The people who were once satisfied to wait until 
they should be able to join, become so accustomed to silence^ 
that they surrender themselves to the newly acquired char- 
racter of passive listeners, and submit to have their prayers 
and praises offered up by proxy I * 

• It is a great mistake to suppose that music is praise. Music is the gram- 
mar of sound ; praise is an emotion of the heart, having its seat in the under- 
standing. We must know what Grod is to us before we can praise Him ; all 
the organs in the world cannot declare that. If singing be praise, then all 
ought to sing. Hearing another person praise God is not worship, any more 
than the awe occasioned by solemn music is religion. A writer, who styles 
himself "A True Churchman," teaches that the worship should be sung by the 
quire, and listened to by the congregation, and thus it comes to pass, that in- 



This is not a merely imaginative picture, but a plain 
recital of authentic facts, the evidence of which is before 
the eyes of diousands, if they will only observe and reflect 
on what passes around them, nor can they fail to discover 
that these steps are characteristic of a systematic and 
stealthy approximation by infinitesimal degrees to Romish 
practices. The introduction of so much singing is but "the 
thin end of the wedge." But as the mere hearing of musical 
and unmeaning sounds, " not understanded by the people," 
repeated from day to day, palls the appetite, the very words 
as well as the spirit of prayer and praise being lost, the 
want of more excitement is felt, and the eye must be 
gratified as well as the ear. Attractive styles of decoration 
ensue. The communion table, miscalled the altar, is 
fantastically ornamented; a reredos, part of a sacrificial 
mount, rises at the back; candles, lighted in the broad 
glare of day for superstitious purposes, are superadded, 
though illegal in Protestant Churches. The number of 
officiating clergy is, whenever practicable, augmented; 
alternations in the performance of the various parts of the 
service are resorted to ; all is kept moving like a panto- 
mime ; metamorphoses in costume add to the scenic efiect 
The censer gracefully, or ungracefully, swings to and fro, 
scattering its fumes around. The services are divided into 
several parts ; and in many cases the sexes are separated. 
Bi-sexual churches, where man and wife, brother and 
sister, parent and child may not worship in the same pew, 
have grown into fashion. Sermons assume a less Protestant 
and scriptural character. Homage due to God alone is 
given to the Virgin Mary, and saints claim the reverence 
of mankind. Thus the young become the victims of a 
vicious and soulless system and unwholesome teaching. 
The revival of Romish practices is carried as far as the 
Canons and Rubric of the Protestant Church will, by the 

stead of wondering at the height and depth of the love of Gk)d, people now, 
judging from ih&i talk, wonder only at the height and depth of some of the 



utmost straining, admit The perverted devotees crave for 
more, and the next step carries them perforce through 
the portals of the Church of Rome. 

To what conclusion are we drawn by these patent facts ? 
Patent, because those who have ears to hear and eyes to 
see may, if they doubt, witness them by entering any of 
the numerous churches which by degrees have attained 
so unenviable a notoriety in the metropolis and other 
parts of the kingdom. 

The only rational conclusion is, that these Churches are 
de facto preparatory schools for the Church of Rome. That 
such is the destination of too many apt pupils is attested 
by facts which will shortly be presented, because proofs of 
actual transit from the Protestant to the Romish Church 
are more convincing than theoretical speculations and 
opinions, however well-founded. 

It has already been observed, that the young and inex- 
perienced are the most prone to be led away by a system 
which appeals to and gratifies the external senses, instead 
of addressing the heart and the understanding. These 
neophytes will ere long take our places, and bring up their 
children and their children's children in these alluring but 
fatal practices. The thoughtful, the serious, the really 
spiritual worshipper retires in disgust from those Churches 
in which the pure simplicity of divine worship is ignored. 
Exile from public worship, or dissent, are the only alterna- 
tives ; yet, strange as it may appear, whilst heads of families 
seek refuge amongst the non*conformists, their children, as 
well as the juvenile members of dissenting congregations, are 
frequently captivated and brought over, by musical attrac- 
tion, to the professing Protestant, and ultimately to the 
Roman Catholic Church* The numerical gain is in favor 
of the latter. By tame acquiescence or apathetic non- 
resistance, we are really helping to train up the rising gene- 
ration to supplant our faith under the guidance of the apt 
disciples of Tractarianism and Jesuitry. The graduated 
process already described is that which is generally pursued. 



where the ground is not already tilled or taken possession 
of by incoming Puseyite clergy, who are prepared to go all 
lengths at once, even in defiance of the earnest remonstrances 
of the people. They are increasing every day, as the 
present seniors of the Church retire from the ministry. 
These more faithful ministers of the last generation have, by 
their evangelising and spiritual teaching, earned the grati- 
tude of the present But what prospect is there that a similar 
meed of praise will be due to their successors, as a body? 

None more deservedly command the love and esteem of 
a grateful people than the faithful pastors of the fold of 
Christ, whose good life, sound doctrine, and broad Christian 
charity insure, by their teaching and example, the obser- 
vance of those amenities of society, which bind true hearts 
together, and help them harmoniously forward on their 
heavenward way. It is when the clergy manifest an aggres- 
sive and tyrannical disposition, a supercilious indifference to 
the things which concern the peace and spiritual welfare of 
the people, that they lose the respect of Christian men, 
destroy their own public usefulness, and disgrace the holy 
office which they fill. Absurdity attains its highest altitude 
when superstitious reverence blindly contends that the 
cowl, the surplice, or the gown hallows even the vices of 
the wearer, and shields him from the censure and disgrace 
to which laymen are held amenable. If untruthfulness 
and moral depravity expel the latter from the pale of 
honorable society, what pretensions have they, who should 
pre-eminently set an example of probity and virtue, to 
demand exemption from reproach, and claim our blind 
respect and reverence? Yet there are many, who from a 
weak and innate feeling of superstitious reverence, have not 
the moral courage to oppose spiritual wickedness in high 
places when their dearest privileges are at stake. 

In vain does the ordaining bishop enunciate the words, — 
*^ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
priest in the Church of God," however sincerely he may 
utter them, if the grace of God accompany them not. 
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Holiness comes from Him alone, and unless the heart of 
the man be influenced by the Holj Spirit, and unless the 
respect awarded to the priest flows from the manifestation 
of purity and truth in his life and doctrine, it is but a poor 
and superstitious reverence which the outward robe extorts 
from the feeble and unthinking. It were devoutly to be 
wished that no such anomalies existed ; but, alas I although 
we have every reason to revere and honor the great body 
of the faithful Christian clergy of this country, there are 
many amongst them who, standing fairly with the world, 
have made shipwreck of the faith by acts of moral tur- 
pitude, in many cases clearly traceable to the perverting 
influence of a new-bom or suddenly avowed tendency to 
and adoption of Tractarian practices.* When the proofs 
of this come in their turn, it will be seen that no truer 
exemplification of the distinct relations of cause and effect 
could possibly be adduced. 

* At the commencement of the present century many of the High Church 
Cleigy were sportsmen, cockiighters, card players, andgamhiers; hut some nn- 
cere Christians, desiring a revival of religion, earnestly strove to obtain a higher 
tone of piety. They accomplished much good, but Satan was busy too. He 
whispered to Newman (see his life), " The Bible is insufficient to teach man 
the way of salvation" — and by similar artifices carried away more than a hun- 
dred of our Cleigy, teaching them to believe a lie! (In direct proof of 
this, vide pp, 33 — ^5^ post.) They had, however, one redeeming property — 
they felt that they could no longer honestly eat Protestant bread. But this 
IS not so now. The clerical perverts are only apparently less numerous, 
because they are less honest. They avow not themselves. They of the 
Church of Rome are designedly permitted to remain in the Church of 
England " for the good of the cause." This also is the case with many of the 
Laity ; altars for the Virgin Mary may be seen, indeed are becoming common, 
in private houses. How great would be the danger of this studied dissembling, 
were it not that we have the test, '• By their firuits shall ye know them." It 
is a remarkable fact that, everywhere, the first S3rmptom of declennon, and the 
abiding characteristic, is a want of truthfulness. The real Puseyite never /ac«* 
you. A late M.P. publicly advertised the Rector of his parish (then an incipient 
Papist) as "a scoundrel, and not only a deceiver himself, but as having 
" been convicted of teaching a young lady that it was no sin to tell her father 
" a lie." Aping the performance of Romish worship is bad enough, but what 
shall we say of an English Clergjrman who apes the Jesuit, and acts, with re- 
gard to truthf as if he believed its violation justifiable on any pretext what- 
ever? 
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It might not be unprofitable to take a cursory glance at 
the causes which, humanly speaking, gave rise to the more 
evangelising tendency of the Church during the last half 
century. It is sufficient, however, for the present purpose 
to observe, that many persons, whose opinions are entitled 
to respect, have, with much reason, ascribed it in great 
measure to the spiritualising influence of those earnest 
dissenting communities who owe their origin, numerical 
increase, and growing importance to an anxious craving 
after those things which the former lukewarnmess of the 
Mother Church virtually denied to them. These, in their 
turn, excited a wholesome rivalry in the Church, which has 
been fraught with inestimable benefit No doubt the hearts 
of the masses of the people of Protestant England, in this 
latter half of the nineteenth century, will yet bum with 
equal ardour for the restoration of pure religion, now so 
insidiously assailed, when the fact is cruelly forced upon 
them, that the new phase of retrogression, which threatens 
to arrest the progress of spiritual life in the Church, 
peremptorily demands their utmost efforts for its repression. 

It is this evil which we should anticipate and nip in the 
bud. The victory would be comparatively easy, if the people 
would at once arouse their energies, and shew themselves 
equal to the occasion. It is a fatal apathy which restrains 
them until a day of severer reckoning comes. 

This brings us back to the ever-recurring questions, — 
What will be the order of men who will succeed to the 
ministry of the Church, when our long-tried and faithful 
pastors shall one by one be gathered to their fathers ? What 
will be the practice and the teaching of their successors, if 
no effort be made in time to preserve the pure simplicity of 
divine worship ? And what measures ought to be adopted 
to arrest the Romanising proclivities which find so much 
favor with the scions of our universities ? 

These are no idle questions. The great colleges are 
sorely infected with the contagion. They contain within 
their time-honored walls, seminaries and teachers who sedu- 
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lously foster these vagaries, and daily pour into the Lord's 
vineyard propagandists, earnest and fanatical, and therefore 
the more dangerous, to sow tares with the wheat, and con- 
vert our Churches into nurseries for the propagation of 
Popery. It is not alone to the universities that we must 
look for evidences of this deplorable retrogression. It 
assumes alluring forms in other ways. Science and taste, 
which not merely the educated and refined love to cultivate, 
are made subservient to the ulterior object Whence comes 
the development of the new-bom agitation for the establish- 
ment of monastic institutions, and the actual foundation, in 
this country, of so many brotherhoods and sisterhoods, in 
connection with the Protestant, as well as the Roman 
Catholic Church? The conversion of so large a number of 
churches, in which the people from time inunemorial had 
devoutly worshipped God, in their own pure, simple, and 
spiritusd manner, into counterparts of St Paul and St Bar- 
nabas, St Margaret and St Matthias, are still more signi- 
ficant of the proselytising tendency of the age. In how many 
instances the faithful have been driven from their accus- 
tomed places of worship, to seek others more congenial to 
their feelings, and to make way for the devotees of the 
revived forms and ceremonies of bygone times, it is needless 
to conjecture. Their name is legion, and the fact is patent 
The growing passion for the erection, not merely of 
handsome and becoming churches, but for the building of 
new temples on old types, and the restoration of ancient 
edifices to their primitive condition, whether convenient or 
not, may frimish evidence of architectural taste, and of 
reverence for the curious and antique, which cannot fail 
to be interesting to the lovers of historical and archaeo- 
logical science; but the resuscitation, within those walls, 
of the rites and ceremonies which crept into the Christian 
Church in the darkest phases of her history, affords another 
proof of melancholy retrogression, inconsistent with the 
higher and holier light, and superior intelligence of the 
nineteenth century. 
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This reverence for the abuses, and even superstitions, 
which paled before the purer and more spiritual inspirations 
of the early reformers of our Church, is only another deve- 
lopment of the argument here attempted to be enforced, — 
the enthusiastic tendency to carry to extremes any new 
fantasy that the mind embraces. 

Thus, we see men, of great taste and high attainments, 
captivated by their researches and discoveries in the rich 
mines of architectural antiquity, in their enthusiastic vene- 
ration for everything that is old, carried away by the 
impulsive desire to reproduce the material beauties of a 
bygone age ; but, not satisfied with the restoration of their 
beau ideal of the matericUy they deem their work incomplete 
until they have repeopled the temples of the mediaeval 
period with the devotees of superstition, and clothed them 
with all the pageantry of ceremonial worship, so congenial 
to the visionary spirit of a benighted period, — b. period when 
the Bible was a sealed book to the unlettered world. 

Upon this principle we might, with equal consistency, 
restore, with the ruined temples of the Caesars, the heath- 
enish rites and orgies of their pagan founders, or reconstruct 
the still more ancient remains of Stonehenge, and inaugu- 
rate a fraternity of Druids on Salisbury Plain, with all the 
revolting accessories of human sacrifice and heathenish 
idolatries. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PKEVALENCE OF THE REVIVAL OF ROMANISM AND ITS 
PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE EVIDENCED BY FACTS. 

Facts have a logic and an eloquence of their own more 
potent than a thousand arguments. With facts we have 
now to deal. Ample as are the resources for such a pur- 
pose, the recital of a wearying catalogue of illustrations is 
not necessary. Apart from the striking demonstration which 
the well-authenticated case of Stoke Newington aflfords of 
the abstract evil of Tractarianism, it abounds with important 
lessons. It exemplifies the perverting influence which mis- 
guided fanaticism exercises over the minds of its victims, — 
the moral blindness it produces, — the disregard for truth it 
engenders, — the destruction of Christian charity it causes^ 
and the secular teaching to which it leads. 

A more appropriate narrative of facts could not be 
selected than one, which, ranging over twenty years, exhibits 
in a single parish having two churches the various phases of 
Romish propagandism — retrospective, present, and progres- 
sive ; shewing its origin, rise, and progress, to its permitted 
climax in one Church, and the actual process towards the 
same result in the other. It will also undoubtedly be found, 
that in some respects, at least, the case of Stoke New- 
ington has many striking parallels in other parishes and 
districts of the country at large. Reverting, therefore, to 
the axiom advanced at the outset, that *^ all great reforma- 
tions take their rise from apparently insignificant causes," a 
sufficient apology is here afforded for this humble appeal, 
and especially for the more circumstantial statement of the 
comparatively *^ insignificant cause," by which it has been 
evoked^ Should it only arouse the attention of earnest men 
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in other localities^ where similar " causes," insignificant only 
from their isolation, exist, to the grave necessity for ener- 
getic co-operation, a great good will have been attained. 
Such a combination of " small beginnings" would constitute 
an aggregate of momentous importance. It is only by 
making common cause and by pursuing an object with 
energy and unity of purpose, that success can be achieved. 
About a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Tayler, the late 
Rector of the then comparatively small and retired suburban 
village of Stoke Newington, attempted, in opposition to 
the wishes of his congregation, to introduce certain Puseyite 
practices into the service of his primitive little Church. 
He was, however, surrounded by men of soimd religious 
principles and earnest zeal for the purity of divine worship, 
men who valued their Christian privileges, and were actuated 
by true Protestant motives. Amongst them were some of 
large experience and great observation, who had witnessed, 
with much concern, the gradual advances of this Puseyite 
mania in other places, and who, with a prophetic eye, foresaw 
the evils which would «nsue. These men rose and protested, 
but with no immediate success. They at length appealed to 
the Bishop of St Asaph, in whose charge Stoke Newington 
then was, and he interposed with effect Mr. Tayler bowed 
to the injunctions of his Bishop ; the services were restored 
to their former simplicity, and peace was re-established, but 
not until many of the parishioners had been driven to dis- 
sent — some of them never to return ; but, as will presently 
appear, the baneful influence of his teaching and example 
was not paralysed by an outward conformity to the injunc- 
tions of the Bishop. Matters, however, progressed quietly 
for a few years, when a new curate, Mr. Pope, was intro- 
duced into the parish, and to a familiar intimacy with the 
Rector's femily, which led to his marriage with the daughter. 
In the earlier days of his curacy he exhibited no taint of 
Romanism, and was neither suspected of such tendencies 
nor conscious of them himself. Many persons, however, 
have subsequently recalled indications, which began to 
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manifest themselves in his teaching, but to which little im- 
portance at the time was attached. He shewed, for example, 
a growing fondness for expatiating on the spiritual influences 
of saints and angels. This was regarded merely as idiosyn- 
cratic, without connecting it with the workings of a mind 
already unconsciously yielding to dangerous theories;, which 
were too soon fully developed in practice. 

About this time the erection of a new church in the parish 
was projected and in due course completed. A district was 
assigned to it, which is known as that of St Matthias. Mr* 
Pope was inducted into the living. Having imbibed the Trac- 
tarian opinions of his father-in-law, and bdng master of the 
situation, he introduced into the new Church those practices 
which Mr. Tayler had been compelled to abandon in the. 
old. The love of these novelties grew upon him. Warn- 
ing after warning was given to him by his fiiends, but he, 
with a fatal self-sufficiency, set them at nought With 
an earnest but misguided zeal, whilst imagining and assert- 
ing that there was an impassable abyss between him and 
the Church of Rome, he indulged in those gradually assimi- 
lating practices, until the craving for their full fruition 
bridged over the fatal gulf, and carried him — and not 
himself alone, but many of his flock — ^into the arms of 
Popery. " Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall!" Nevertheless, Mr. Pope surrendered the 
wages of the Protestant vineyard on becoming a convert 
to the Church of Rome, and is entitled to some respect for 
having acted on honest conviction, however much we may 
deplore the seductive means by which, through too much 
self-confidence, he was carried away ; and the same may, 
perhaps, be said of his brother-in-law, also a clergyman of 
the Church of England, who, together with his mother, Mrs. 
Tayler, embraced the Roman Catholic faith. Many others 
of the congregation of St Matthias followed their example, 
only to be succeeded by others — that Church still continuing 
to be the foster-mother of Romanism. Indeed the priest of 
a neighbouring Roman Catholic chapel openly admits, that 
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a large number of his converts are derived from St 
Matthias and another Church of the same chai*acter in 
the adjacent parish of Haggerstone. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, taking into account the fact, that St Matthias 
has run the gauntlet through all the various stages enume- 
rated in the preceding Chapter, and any one who doubts, 
has only to pay a visit on any Sunday to that semblance 
of a Roman Catholic chapel, where he may witness the 
whole programme, commencing with its musical procession 
fi'om the vestry to the altar, in which the priest is preceded 
by an acolyte in robes, bearing aloft a gilded crucifix, and 
followed by his alb-clad quire, singing to the measured 
tread of their solemn march, and surfeit himself with 
anti-protestant ceremonials, monotonous mouthing, musical 
accessories, blazing tapers, fanciful decorations, genuflec- 
tions and gesticulations, and, should it happen to be the 
Sunday before Easter, or " Palm Sunday," he may carry 
away, as a sanctified trophy, a willow sprig, supposed to 
represent the palm distributed to the faithful in the Church 
of Rome. 

On the death of Mr. Tayler, the present Rector, Mr. 
Thomas Jackson, was presented to the incumbency of 
Stoke Newington. The number of inhabitants was greatly 
on the increase, and the old Church, to which many were 
attracted by the novelty of his peculiar style of preaching 
and fondness for oratorical display, was found to be inade- 
quate to the accommodation of the people. Mr. Jackson, 
who lost no opportunity of speakmg of the modest edifice 
with contempt, conceived the idea of erecting a magnificent 
Basilica. He invited the co-operation of the leaders of 
the parish, propounded a scheme for raising £10,000 by 
voluntary donations and subscriptions, and called a meet- 
ing of the elite of the parish at his own house for the 
purpose; but he was met on the threshold by the assur- 
ance of those who had experienced the evils of the late 
Rector's innovations, that no proposition for the extension 
of church accommodation would be responded to if there 

c 
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were any danger of a repetition of the late Rector's conduct. 
To this he replied, with an air of frankness and sincerity, 
" I assure you, on the word of a clergyman and the honor 
of a gentleman, that no cliange shall be made in the mode 
of conducting tlie services of the Church so long as I am 
Rector of Stoke Newington." Upon the faith of this 
pledge subscription lists were opened, and £17,000 instead 
of £10,000 have been raised by voluntary contributions 
for the completion of the body of the Church alone, the 
spire still remaining to be raised at a cost of many 
thousands more. The Church was, however, fitted for 
divine worship, and consecrated in its present unfinished 
state. 

It is important to the sequel to observe, before proceed- 
ing further, that, as in the case of Mr. Pope, there were 
not at this period any apparent indications of a Tracta- 
rian tendency in Mr. Jackson. Like Mr. Pope, in some 
respects, he was a talented man and an able preacher. He 
had not only acquired a reputation for learning, but for 
much kindness of heart and broad Christian charitya — 
qualities which he certainly displayed to a considerable 
extent, and which doubtless are naturally characteristic of 
the man, when his better feelings and judgment are not 
influenced or warped by opposing prejudices and passions. 
When the new Church was in course of erection, Mr. 
Jackson spoke with great bitterness of St. Matthias, its 
adherents and their practices. Both in and out of the 
pulpit, he professed the greatest antagonism to Tractarian 
and Romish abuses. It was thus he courted the ofierings 
of people who gave cheerfully to a good cause, but if he 
were sincere in all this, how forcibly it demonstrates the 
demoralising influence which Tractarian practices exert 
over the mind I Following step by step the Rector's defec- 
tion, it will be seen that the lamentable decadence in 
his general conduct has progressed pari passu with his 
deeper devotion to those Romanising practices which 
he had previously so emphatically denounced. Having 
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accomplished the completion and consecration of the body 
of the new Church, succeeded in having it declared the 
parish Church in lieu of the old one, and filled it with a 
congregation rejoicing in their good work, he remained 
quiescent for a time, then commenced the introduction of 
more and more singing into the existing services. He next 
resorted to processional and other practices of a Puseyite 
character in the face of the earnest remonstrances of those 
with whom he was thus breaking faith, inaugurated a week- 
day surpliced quire, intoned the prayers, and caused to be 
sung every portion of the service which could be musically 
rendered. The violation of his pledge was, however, con- 
summated by the sudden introduction, on Trinity Sunday, 
1864, of a still more numerous quire instructed to sing, 
chant, or monotone wherever music, in one shape or other, 
could be applied, and which, despite all entreaty and protest, 
he has continued to repeat every Sunday. These proceed- 
ings roused the indignation of the congregation, many of 
whom, after having sacrificed many thousands of pounds 
towards the erection of the Church, and finding protest 
and persuasion alike unavailing, quitted it in disgust. Out 
of this has sprung an unhappy schism, which has alienated 
pastor and flock; sacrificed the peace of the parish; de- 
stroyed, to a lamentable extent, the public usefulness of the 
minister ; and done irreparable injury to the Church and 
to the cause of religion. 

These innovations, it should be observed, were introduced 
without the pitiful excuse, too frequently resorted to, that 
musical excitement was essential to draw a congregation 
to the Church, because, until that fatal Trinity Sunday, it 
was filled to overflowing, and the churchwardens were 
unable to find vacant seats for the numerous applicants for 
church accommodation. Such is not the case now, although 
the influx of strangers and metropolitan ramblers, who seek 
Sunday diversion in the suburbs, attracted by curiosity and 
the love of novelty, make up an irregular and fluctuating 
congregation, by dropping in at intervals during the service, 
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and frequently retiring, heedless of the sermon, when the 
music ceases. 

Some of the old congregation, more earnest and energetic 
than others, maintaining their right to the proper use of the 
parochial church they had built at so large a cost, appealed 
to the Bishop of London, who brought about an interview 
at London House between the Rector and some of his 
friends and the opponents of his innovations, with a view to 
an amicable adjustment or compromise of these unhappy 
differences. His Lordship proposed that the opinions of the 
congregation should be ascertained by the Senior Church- 
warden and communicated to the Rector, with a view to " 
such a modification of the services as would be likely 
to give general satisfaction. To this arrangement both 
parties assented. The only question was whether the result 
of the enquiry should be conveyed directly to the Bishop, 
or through the Rector. Mr Jackson suggested the latter 
course, which was agreed to. No doubt the Bishop pro- 
posed this procedure as the one best calculated to afford the 
Rector an opportunity of gracefully retiring from the false 
position he had injudiciously assumed. The greatest care 
was observed to carry out the Bishop's suggestion. The 
opinions of the seat-holders of the Church were taken, and 
the result was that nearly 90 per cent declared themselves 
opposed to the Rector's innovations ! 

This result was courteously conveyed to the Rector, 
accompanied by an earnest private letter from the Senior 
Churchwarden, entreating him, for the sake of religion, 
the peace of the parish, and the restoration of good feeling 
between him and his flock, to make such concessions as 
would afford general satisfaction. The Rector was apprised 
that every effort would be made by the principal opponents 
to reconcile the people generally to a very moderate change 
in the new Choral Services. By this means a line would 
have been drawn which would have afforded a reasonable 
guarantee for the prevention of the further inroads of 
Tractarianism, which the maturer heads of the parish, the 
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most thoughtful and experienced persons, desired to guard 
against It may appear almost incredible, but it is never- 
theless the fact that to neither of these communications, 
official or friendly, did the Rector condescend to offer a 
reply or even to acknowledge their receipt, nor did he 
make the slightest alteration in the obnoxious services. 
Nay more, repeated applications, extending over a period 
of nearly seven months, were courteously made to him for 
an answer, and these he treated with the same contumelious 
indifference. 

Here then we have a striking proof of the injurious 
influence which fanatical devotion to the externals of 
religion, once indulged in, produces in the mind and 
manners of even educated men. In the infatuated desire to 
maintain senseless musical and ceremonial observances, the 
common courtesies of society, still due to those who presume 
to differ in opinion, are utterly ignored. 

Nor does the mischief stop here. The congregation, 
finding the Rector impracticable, again resorted to the 
Bishop, representing to his Lordship the Rector's perti- 
nacious resistance to the wishes of the people, and total 
disregard of his Lordship's recommendation. The Bishop 
pointed out that if he were to adjudicate in the matter he 
had no power to enforce his judgment, but he added that if 
the Rector would consent to his arbitration, there could be 
little doubt of a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. But 
this was not to be. The Bishop himself communicated with 
the Rector, who, after considerable delay, replied that he 
could not submit to his Lordship's arbitration without 
breaking faith with his.new-made friends I ! 

Although his Lordship expressed opinions opposed to the 
proceedings of the Rector, admonition and remonstrance 
even from that high quarter were disregarded. The Bishop 
confessed his inability to enforce obedience to "his godly 
Judgment," and the priest remains defiant, although he has 
been forcibly reminded not only of his pledge but the 
solemnity of his Ordination Oath, by which he declared 
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his readiness to *^obey his Ordinary and other chief 
** ministers, unto whom is committed the char^ and 
"government over him, following with a glad mind and 
" will their godly admonitions and submitting himself to 
" their gotlly judgments."* 

What is then the value of a clergyman's plighted word 
and what the validity of an Ordination Oath when the 
fascination of Tractarianism takes possession of his soul? 
The serious question is naturally forced upon the mind by 
such a n<irrative as this. Irrespective of this apostacy per 
86, who can measure the pernicious influence of so sad an 
example in one who ought to be a pattern of Christian 
obedience, fidelity, and truthfulness? When the professing 
minister of the gospel of truth treats with indifference 
those obligations the disregard of which would shut any 
other man out of the pale of honorable society, surely 
the sacred cause, which a Minister of Christ is bound 
to maintain, must suffer by such moral defection. One 
would have thought it almost vain to search for causes or 
motives sufficiently powerful to induce men of education or 
position in society, so to sacrifice truth, peace, and honor 
at the shrine of ecclesiastical vanity. . Even when tempted 
by inordinate ambition, insatiable avaridB,.or the impulses of 
revenge, men hesitate to expose themselves to the censure 
of the world and the enmity of their neighbours ; but here 
we have evidence of an incentive stronger than ambition, 
more irresistible than avarice, more potent than revenge I 
This incentive is the morbid mania for musical and vain 
display, the love of forms and ceremonies which, elevating 
the emblematical above the real, and reposing in shadowy 
observances, "having the form of godliness but denying 
the power thereof," carries away the understanding captive, 
and makes shipwreck of everything that is holy, honorable, 
just, and good. 

How dangerous then must be the indulgence in so fatal 

♦ Common Prayer Book — Title, " Form and Manner of Ordaining Priests." 
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a fanaticism, and how earnestly ought all men of true 
Protestant principles to resist the beguiling inroads of 
Romanism, which, under the fascinating appellation of 
Mediaeval Revivalism, draws no line when it once takes 
possession of the mind, between what is consistent with the 
pure spirituality of Divine Worship and the resuscitation of 
those superstitious rites and impurities which belong to the 
least enlightened era in the History of our Church. 

Is it not astounding that, in a matter in which con- 
scientious scruples cannot be pleaded in justification, a 
pastor should set at nought the feelings of his flock, and 
alienate them, without remorse, from himself and from the 
sanctuary they themselves had built for the worship of God ? 

Were the fundamental principles of our holy religion 
affected, were it a question of faith or doctrine, some show 
of excuse might be found for retractation by a minister, if a 
conscientious change of opinion impelled the confession of 
error, and duty to God and man impelled the renunciation 
of a course he had previously pledged himself to pursue- 
But in a matter of form, not affecting faith or doctrine, 
not touching the vital principles of religion, qualms of con- 
science cannot be pleaded, and the violation of a solemn 
compact finds no justification. 

The Rector having taken the fatal resolution to sacrifice 
the pure and spiritual worship of the Church of England 
to the Moloch of musical and ceremonial infatuation, it is 
only a natural consequence that his preaching should 
assume a more Anti-Protestant tendency, and that when 
requiring occasional additional aid in the Services of the 
Church he should resort to Puseyite intoners and Tractarian 
teachers, who are ever ready to co-operate in the work of 
retrogression from Protestant simplicity. As an illustration, 
reference need only be made to two incidents which occurred 
after Trinity Sunday. Firstly, the introduction of a Minor 
Canon to intone the Litany, &c., who, by his studied 
genuflections, pantomimic actions, and general demeanour 
when proceeding to, and at the Communion Table, created 
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extreme pain and disgust in the minds of those who beheld 
him. The repetition of these practices has been checked, 
for the present at least, by the determined and emphatic 
protest of various members of the congregation,, who rose 
almost simultaneously and quitted the Church. Secondly, 
the appearance of one of the Brompton celebrities, whose^ 
extravagant drawl in monotoning the Communion Service, 
and whose unprotostant discourse, drove many from the 
Church. As this is one of the most deplorable results of 
Puseyite fanaticism, it is too important to pass over the 
Sermon alluded to without affording the reader an oppor- 
tunity of forming his own judgment upon it. This can 
not be more effectually furnished than by the subjoined 
transcript from a brief but faithful comment published 
immediately afterwards.* 

♦ The selection of one of the most out-and-out Puseyites in the vicinity oi 
London, to preach on Sunday the 4th December, 1864, was, to say the least 
of it, unfortunate. The unsound doctrine which he preached was still more 
to be deplored. The preacher took his text from Daniel ir, v. 27, ** Break 
off thy sins by thy righteousness, and thine iniquities by shewing mercy to the 
poor." This Israelitish counsel, under the old dispensation, for the temporal 
government of the king, ought not to have been expounded in direct opposition 
to the divine teaching of Christ under the new dispensation, '*by which old 
things were done away." But Dr. Irons laboured to induce his congregation 
to redeem their sins by their good works; and what was the insidious process 
by which he arrived at this ? " Break off," was interpreted to mean redeem ; 
" right-wisc-ness," according to the marginal reading, meant charity ; and 
charity, accepted in the most limited, the lowest, and not strictly accurate 
signification, was only another word for almsgiving. Almsgiving for the relief 
of the poor is a highly commendable work; therefore, adopting the lowest 
sense throughout, we come to this, " Redeem thy sins by thy good works.'* 
It may here be parenthetically observed that the marginal reference to charity- 
above referred to, is 1 Peter, ch. iv., ver. 8. This verse commends *' charity 
or fervent love among ourselves," for *' charity shall cover the multitude of 
sins !" Whose sins shall our charity cover or hide ? Not our own, but those 
of others. It hides them not from God, but generously shuts our eyes to 
the failings of others. It is a too common error to interpret this as if the 
exercise of charity could cover, excuse, or redeem our own ans. The true 
sentiment is thus gracefully rendered by the poet : — 
" Be to their virtues ever kind, 
And to their faults a little blind.*' 

But to interpret charity as meaning almsgiving, is to substitute, by a 
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It may be argued that the Rector ought not to be held 
responsible for the doctrines which an occasional preacher 
may broach in his pulpit, but he is so for the selection of 
the preacher, and still more for the similar retrogressive 
tendency of his own discourses. Recently deploring the 

conventional phrase, an act proceeding from charity for that charity from 
which it emanates. In this limited sense there is no saving efficacy in alms- 
giving, for •' though we give all our goods to feed the poor, and our bodies to 
be burned, and have not charity (the love of God shed abroad in our hearts), 
we are nothing." Acceptable works must proceed from that principle of faith, 
though we may show our faith by our works. Yet Dr. Irons never 
used the word faithj nor any equivalent for it, throughout his sermon. Give 
your money, and thereby redeem your sins ! This is not the doctrine of Christ 
or of his Apostles. If works without faith can save us, where is the measure 
of their extent ? If charity, in its lowest sense, constitutes good works, how 
much shall I give to complete the measure of my redemption ? May I not 
secure a greater share of eternal bliss by works of supererogation ! 

Here we have a lamentable instance of an able and earnest man led 
away by forms and ceremonies, putting his trust in an arm of flesh, and teaching 
others so. His history is known. He commenced his career with a bias 
in favor of Puseyite practices; he got from music to overmuch music; from 
music to mummeries, and approximating, as his church and his services do, as 
nearly to those of Rome as the Canons and the Rubric will allow; the indul- 
gence in these things, by an almost certain consequence, has insensibly led to 
Romish doctrine too ! Here we have the not unfrequent spectacle of a son 
of a dissenting minister entering the Church of England, and running from 
the simplicity of non-conformity and evangelism to the utmost extreme of High 
Church practices. Where will these things end if we do not raise a warning 
voice agsdnst them ? Shall we witness these things and be silent ? Shall we 
garner up sorrow for our children, by leaving them a legacy of tractarianism, 
established through our supineness ; or shall we remember our accountability 
and earnestly discharge oiu* duty as Christian men, by resisting the insidious 
approaches of the evil.'' God himself requires that we should use means to 
the end. " Aide toi et Dieu t'aidera." 

It could not feil to be observed that there was amongst the congregation 
a female in quaint attire,— d la Soeur de Chariti. Some members of the 
family of a gentlemen who advocates muacal services were displaced from his 
pew to make way for this lady of the grotesque costume and pendant ivory 
cross. *' Pares cum paribus facilUme congreganturJ** She was no other 
than the wife of Dr. Irons I Is not this another agn of the growing ten- 
dency of the times? Without questioning her right to adopt a particular 
costume or impugning the sincerity of the wearer, we may repeat that 
"warning after warning comes," and commend the facts to the grave con- 
uderation of the faithful, leaving them to draw their own conclusions. 
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falling off of communicants, he exclaimed, ** Were the 
clergy to propose the excommunication of the people, with 
what feelings of alarm and anger would such a proposition 
be received! yet they virtually excommunicate themselves ;'* 
adding, with an air of regret, *^ there was a time when that 
sacrament was administered in the middle of the morning 
service, and not at the end when the people desert the 
Church." Excommunication was once a powerful engine 
of the Church of Rome, but the anathemas of the clergy 
have lost their force in free England of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The sacrifice of the mass performed at noon is 
superseded by a return to the primitive commemoration of 
the Lord's Supper, and it is only those whose inspirations 
savour of Romanism, that look back with longing to 
times when the darkness of superstition hung like a pall 
over the Church. The congregation, however, do not 
absent themselves from Holy Communion, but merely 
from the table of St. Mary's, because they are enjoined, if 
they have aught against another, first to be reconciled ; and 
they feel, that whilst the minister, who receives the bread 
and wine first, and then offers it to the communicants, 
pursues a course antagonistic to peace and brotherly love, 
it is better to receive the Sacrament where the elements of 
discord do not disturb their serenity. They go elsewhere ; 
and this is a circumstance most deeply to be deplored. 

The Rector of Stoke Newington is not a solitary instance 
of a Church of England minister receiving the wages of 
Protestantism whilst playing into the hands of the Roman 
Catholics. Within a couple of miles of his Church resides 
another clergyman, at whose door two carriages appear 
every Sunday morning; the one to convey him to his 
Church in London, where he indulges in ultra High Church 
services, and maintains his claim to ecclesiastical emolu- 
ments; whilst the other takes his wife and daughters to 
the Roman Catholic chapel of an adjacent parish. Will any 
one believe that he would not go with them, but for tlie 
Protestant loaves and fishes, and the opportunity he has of 
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paving the way to Popery, by assimilating the practices of 
a Protestant Church as nearly as possible to those of Rome. 

Should these pages obtain that circulation which the 
advocates for their publication, perhaps too sanguinely, 
predict, hundreds of persons will, on their perusal, find 
analogies in their own parishes, which cannot fail to excite 
powerful sjonpathy. There are elements in the case of 
Stoke Newington which, it is hoped, will find few parallels, 
such as the utter disregard of solemn pledges, and the 
shameless ingratitude which it exhibits. 

It may be thought, on first sight, that some of the incidents 
related might have been omitted, as unnecessary to the 
original design ; but, on a moment's reflection, their value 
will be obvious, since they afford irresistible arguments 
in support of the theory, that when the mind becomes 
fascinated with the captivating externals of religion, the 
intellectual and spiritual emotions of the soul are deadened 
by a moral obliquity, for which nothing but blind fanati- 
cism can account Seeing an imaginary good in ceremo- 
nials, observances, and vain display, and fed by an over- 
weening desire for ostentatious parade, the erring votary 
hesitates not to do a positive evil, that the imaginary good 
may come thereof, and with a fatal self-complacency justifies 
the violation of truth, stifles the dictates of conscience, and 
sacrifices the better impulses of the heart and the instincts 
of reason and religion to the Moloch of lifeless formalism. 

To complete the evidence it is here designed to furnish, it 
happily will not be necessary to enter into the historical de- 
tails and particulars which were essential to the clear under- 
standing of the leading case selected. That selection has 
not, however, been made, as being by any means one of the 
most ultra cases of Romish propagandism, but as a fair 
example of the modus operandi of Puseyism, exhibiting in a 
single parish its phases of progress from Protestantism to 
Popery in one Church, and the same process going on in 
the other. 

Warnings have been given from many quarters — east. 
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west, nortb, and south — wliich are too momentous to pass 
over. In the eastern counties the mummeries of Father 
Ignatius began with and were the offspring of processional 
chanting in a village church.* In the western districts, 
the diocese of Exeter for instance, Puseyism has long 
been rampant, but the laity are grappling with it, and even 
the bishop is becoming alarmed at the progress of those 
Tractarian practices which he has done so much to foster. 
Brighton and numerous other places besides the metropolis 
at the present time exhibit very painful spectacles of 
exuberant Romanism. The opposite coasts of the kingdom, 
the northern districts, have caught the contagion, and it is 
rife in many parts of the midland counties. But in Not- 
tinghamshire and Yorkshire good service is being done by 
earnest clergymen, who have been roused to action by the 
inroads of Tractarianism. 

The Vicar of St Mary's, Nottingham,! has found it 
necessary to raise his voice emphatically against the musical 
tendencies of the day. His correspondence with Mr. Place 
on the subject, which appeared in the local journals, gave 
rise to so many applications to the Vicar, from churchwar- 
dens and others desirous of resisting encroachments on the 
pure simplicity of divine worship, that he felt himself 
called upon to publish his letters in the form of a pamphlet 
No greater proof could be required of the spread of the 
revival of mediaevalism than that so many persons should be 
eager to acquire such information as might enable them to 
oppose the torrent of retrogression. 

In the remote locality of Kingston-upon-Hull, the Rev. 
John Scott, M. A., Incumbent of St. Mary's, whose writings 
on the subject are deserving of much attention, has made a 
bold stand against those musical innovations which destroy 
devotion in prayer, and convert praise into theatrical 
display. His correspondence with the clergy and others 

♦ Claydon. 

t The Rev. J. W. Brooks, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary's, Nottingham, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, &c. 
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has been extensive, and it is satisfactory to find that he says 
of it : "I am more than gratified ; I am thoroughly satisfied 
^* with the cordial sympathy which has been shewn, not 
" only by members of my own congregation, but by many 
" others." He quotes from some of the letters he has 
received. A clergyman of the midland counties speaks of 
Mr. Scott's " anti-intoning paper" as "a spirited protest — a 
well-expressed manifesto against an encroaching and unruly 
passion for artificialising and automatising the utterances of 
devotion." He adds, that " choral and semi -choral services 
are coming into vogue in the midland counties ; that there 
are central stations, at which the village choii*s of the district 
are from time to time assembled, and stimulated to ambi- 
tious rivalry with each other by the excitement of regular 
field-days." He describes himself as having lost caste by 
refusing to act with the party ; a melancholy proof of the 
tyrannical spirit which would persecute a clergyman who 
prefers to worship God in spirit and in truth. He speaks 
of a neighbour who has " the musical rage strong," so 
that the people who dislike it become helpless victims. 
He refers to another clergyman, who is worried by the iimo- 
vations introduced into the musical department of liis 
services, and would seem to be a martyr to a musical 
clique of his congregation. ** When," adds tlie writer, " I 
last read prayers in his Church, I felt as if I was followed 
by a troop of horse clattermg at my heels, and threatening 
to ride me down. Eighteen or twenty powerful voices 
intoned in my wake, and swept me before them. If I 
paused for an instant, they were upon me, and crushed 
me dumb." Any one who wishes to witness a similar 
exemplification of this abomination, has nothing to do but 
to visit the Chiu-ch of St. Mary, Stoke Newington, where 
every word of the minister, however good his voice, is 
utterly annihilated by not eighteen or twenty only, but from 
thirty to forty vigorous choristers, and his articulation is 
destroyed by the unintelligible, and therefore rmmeaning 
chorus of their remorseless voices, and this is called " hea- 
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venly music I " It must be confessed that it conveys no 
very captivating idea of the harmony of the celestial quires. 
Mr. Scott's friend proceeds : ^* Expensive organs are being 
erected, and formal choirs established in second-rate dis- 
senting chapels." Of this and its cause more anon. His 
concludmg words are too significant to pass unnoticed. 
" It us6d to be said, * there is a famous preacher in such a 
Church ;' we are now told, that ' in St. Mark's or St. John's* 
the service is exquisitely performed^ — it is a rich treat to be 
present at it." Such is the language we apply to a concert, 
an opera, a military band on the esplanade of a watering 
place, or the orchestra of a first-class theatre. But, writes 
another clerical friend of Mr. Scott: " I would rather a 
hundred times over have a half-empty Church, with true 
devotion, than a crowded one with musical taste to pamper ; 
but I believe the devotional service tells in the long run ; 
the musical is always in danger of splitting upand creating 
heartburnings and ill-will." A third clergyman says, *•' Let 
all things be done to edifying ; we must beware of making 
God's worship a toy, a plaything, an amusement." In this 
they are unquestionably right. There is not and cannot be 
true devotion in the mass of worshippers, whilst the so- 
called music of a parish quire not only bids defiance to the 
imderstanding, but monopolises the offering of those 
prayers and praises, which it is the privilege of the people 
themselves to present at the Throne of Grace. 

There may be a small body of persons in every congre- 
gation, who possess such an ear for music and so cultivated 
a taste for it, as to be able to understand, follow, and join 
in the performances of an antiphoning quire ; they, how- 
ever, bear but a small proportion to the general body, who 
are shut out by such performances. An ear for music .is a 
gift — a peculiar qualification, not common to all mankind, 
though there are few who cannot attain a sufficient know- 
ledge of singing to enable them to join in the familiar 
tunes " fitted to be sung in parish churches," to which the 
metrical Psalms and Hymns are set. Singing in publie 
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worship ought, therefore, to be adapted to the capacities of 
the many, and not of the few. An accomplished musician 
and good Christian thus writes : " I have been favored 
with a good voice, some ear for music, and have acquired 
a competent knowledge of the science. I am fond of 
sacred music, but experience teaches me, that the proper 
singing of chaunts is very difficult to attain, infinitely 
more so than the easy flow of metrical Psalm and Hymn 
tunes. I am grieved when I enter a musical church to 
see the great bulk of the congregation hopelessly silent. 
I can, however, imderstand, and can generally join in 
the chamiting of the Psalms when the chaunt is familiar 
to my ear, but even then the mmd is so much absorbed in 
attending to the music, the proper inflection of voice, and 
the effort to keep in time and tune with a quire, particu- 
larly when smging in parts, that I can give no thought 
to the sense and meaning of the words, however sublime 
and beautiful they may be ; and I feel that the singing 
of God's praises is, under such circumstances, merely a 
mechanical operation, in which the head and not the 
heart is concerned. This ought not to be. If I am a 
silent listener, being fond of music, I can enjoy it when 
well done, as I would the melody of a fine organ. I 
say an organ, because if I lose one verse, I can seldom 
find out where the quire are singing until they begin 
the next Psalm. It is, therefore, the musical ear that 
is gratified by the singing of a quire. I love music, 
but I love religion more. I love the Church and her 
beautiful Liturgy, and it grieves me to lose its spirituality 
in the confusion of sounds, however sweet. It is a 
selfish enjoyment that encourages choral singing, in 
which, beyond the quire, even the musical few join with 
difficulty, and consequently without profit. I can, there- 
fore, deeply sympathise with those faithful members of 
the Church, whose devotion is disturbed, if not utterly 
destroyed, by what are to them unmeaning sounds." * 

* A letter to the author from an exemplary Christian friend. 
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The foregoing is so honest and true a testimony to the 
effect of choral services that it would have been wrong to 
omit it. 

The favorite argument of the advocates for music, m 
favor of what they call " attraction for drawing congrega- 
tions," goes for little. Those casual visitors who flock to 
musical and histrionic services for the sake of novelty or 
amusement would be equally attracted were the minister to 
give notice that he would dance a hornpipe before the 
commimion table, run his curate a race down the nave, or 
play a profane air on the bagpipes, in lieu of his sermon ; 
and it is much to be feared that those who attend jfrom the 
love of music profit little by the service. 

Experience in the parish of Stoke Newington proves 
that music, instead of procuring a stable congregation of 
sincere worshippers, empties the Church of the devout, 
and replaces them only partially by fluctuating bodies of 
curious strangers, and yoimg and thoughtless people ; the 
number of commimicants falls off*, and other places of 
worship receive them. This is the case in too many 
instances where music usurps the place of prayer, and, this 
first step taken, abundant evidence shews to what it leads. 

Is Puseyism spreading, or is it not? So far back as 
1859, Dr. Cowan, who is not the man to make assertions 
without caution and without authority, in a speech at 
Reading, said, " Romanism is daily increasing in England ; 
and in the diocese of Oxford no less than 500 of the 
clergy are in favor of Puseyism."* 

* It is asserted, on good authority, that Romish teachers are to be found in 
7,000 of our towns and villages. " Every man among them is a deceiver, a 
traitor, a Judas. And it is not simply their personal apostacy from the faith 
of our martyred ancestors that we have to deplore, but the fact that their official 
position, as the appointed teachers of the people, gives them the opportunity 
of working incalculable mischief. They familiarize all classes with the cere- 
monies and doctrines of Rome ; they are doing its work, smoothing its passage, 
receiving its praise, and handing England over to its doom ! And all this, 
too, at the cost of a Protestant country ! The thing is a disgrace, a scandal, 
an infamy ! Let it go on a few years longer, and one half, at least, of the 
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It is not necessary, however, to rely upon broad state- 
ments. The following list of members of the University 
of Oxford alone who have seceded to the Chiu-ch of Rome 
surely must satisfy the most incredulous reader. 



University College, 

Rev. F. W. Faber, M.A., late 
Fellow. 

Rev. J. C. Algar, M. A., Fellow. 

Rev. J. C. Robertson, M.A. 

Rev. W. Maskell, M.A., Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Exeter. 

Rev. W. Anderdon, M.A. 



Baliol College, 

Rev. W. G. Ward, M.A., 

Fellow. 
Rev. F. Oakeley, M. A., Fellow. 
Rev. G. Talbot, M.A. 
Rev. J. M. Capes, M.A. 
G. Tickell, Esq., M.A., Stovvell 

Civil Law Fellow. 



Rev. J. Plummer, M.A. 

E. R. P. Bastard, M.A. 

Rev. F. Walford, M.A., 

Scholar. 
C. Cbolmondeley, Esq. 
Rev. H. N. Oxenham, M.A., 

Scholar. 

F. R. Wegg-Prosser,Esq.,B.A. 
Robert Simpson, Esq. 



Merton College, 

Ven. Archdeacon Manning, 

M.A., late Fellow. 
James R. Hope, Esq., M.A., 

late Fellow. 
Rev. E. S. Bathurst, M.A., 

late Fellow. 
Rev. J. H. Pollen, M.A., 

Fellow. 



parishes of England will be Popish. This is truly a melancholy state of things. 
If it be not checked speedily, another Reformation will be demanded. In a 
generation or two the fires of persecution will again bum, and our children's 
children will weep t«ars of shame over our memory, for permitting the Italian 
anti-Christ to rob England of its Protestant glory. What, in the name of 
common sense, is the use of an Established Church at all, if the Bishops and 
the State have no power to keep its pulpits from rank heresy, and to prevent 
its clei^ from propagating what itself calls ' damnable doctrines ? * It is an 
enormity against which the whole body of the people should loudly protest, 
that the national Church should be the hot-bed of Popish fanaticism and the 
nursery of perjured priests. It is time — more than time — ^that something were 
done to remove this foul blot from its escutcheon. It is the weakness and dis- 
grace of the Church, and if it be not removed it will work her ruin. Let 
those who regard her welfare, and desire her perpetuity, demand the immediate 
removal of the false teachers who are staining her beauty, weakening her 
strength, and dishonoring her name." — Extract from Christian World (Popery 
Unmasked, p. 14.) 

D 
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Exeter College. 

Rey. J. B. Morris, M. A., Fellow. 
Rev. F. S. Bowles, M.A., 

Fellow. 
J. D. Dalgaims, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. E. E. Estcourt, M.A. 
Natb. Golsmid, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Danvers Clarke, M.A. 
L. M. Mackenzie, Esq., B.A. 
Rev. C. Cox, B.A. 
Rev. C. Thomas, B.A. 
Rev. A. Dayman, B.A. 
Walter Buckle, Esq. 
W. Lockhart, Esq. 
T. H. King, Esq. 

Oriel College. 

Rev. J. H. Newman, B.D., 

Fellow. 
Ven. Archdeacon Wilberforce, 

late Fellow. 
A. Christie, Fellow. 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge, Fellow. 
Rev. James Orr, B.A. 
Rev. S. P. Rooke, M.A. 
Rev. Daniel Parsons, M.A. 
Rev. C. B. Bridges, M.A. 
Rev. F. R. Neve, M.A. 
Rev. G. D. Ryder, M.A. 
Rev. H. W. Wilberforce, M.A. 
Rev. R. Ward, M.A. 
Rev. R. Gordon, M,A. 
R. Williams, Esq., M.A. 



Trinity College. 

R. Ornsby, Esq., M.A., Fellow. 

Rev. J. L. Patterson, S.C.L. 

W. G. Palgrave, Esq. 

J. E. Bowden, Esq. 

R. B. Philips, Esq., M.A. 

W. P. Neville, Esq., M.A. 

St. JohrCs College. 

Rev. F. New, M.A. 

Rev. H. Combs, B D., Fellow. 

Rev. C. S. Laprimaudaye, M.A. 



Rev. H. Bittleston, M.A. 
Rev. F. W. Trenow. 
J. Grant, Esq. 
R. Simpson, Esq. 
J. Ellis, Esq. 
H. Denny, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Vaughan Yarworth, 
M.A. 

JestLS College. 

Rev. D. Lewis, M.A., Fellow. 
Rev. E. S. Foulkes, B.D., 

Fellow. 
Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Scholar. 

Wadham College. 

Rev. T. W. Allies, M.A., late 

Fellow. 
Rev. J. R. Shordand, M.A. 
Rev. R. Simpson, M.A. 
William Monsell, Esq. 
Rev. H. M. Walker, B.A. 
Rev. Charles J. P. Foster. 

Queen^s College. 

F. C. Ellis, Esq. 
Walter Wortman, Esq. 



New College. 

Nicholas Darnell, Esq., M.A., 
Fellow. 

Lincoln College. 

Robert Walker, Esq. 

All Souls* College. 

Rev. J. Wynne, B.C.L. 
Rev. E. B. Dean, D.C.L. 

Magdalen College. 

Rev. R. Waldo Sibthorpe, 
! B.D., Fellow. 
I Rev. W. Palmer, M. A., Fellow. 

Rev. Bernard Smith, late 
Fellow. 
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Rev. W. Wheeler, B.D., late 

Fellow. 
Rev. E. Coffin, M.A., Demy. 
Rev. J. G. Wenham, B.A., 

Demy. 

Brazenose College. 

Rev. J. Walken, M.A. 
Rev. H. Formby, M.A. 
Rev. E. Caswell, M.A. 
Rev. C. B. Garside, M.A. 
Rev. G. Cass, M.A. 
Rev. R. J. BuUer, M.A. 
Rev. W. H. Scott, Fellow. 
Rev. R. Stanton, B.A. 
Rev. Joshua Dixon. 
Rev. R. K. Sconce, B.A. 
J. Leigh, Esq. 
T. F. Wetherell, Esq. 



CorpuB Christi College. 

Rev. R. Gell Macmullen, B.D., 

Fellow. 
Rev. J. S. Northcote, M.A., 

late Fellow. 
Rev. T. Meyrick, M.A. 

Christ Church. 

Rev. W. G. Penny, M.A. 
Rev. Ambrose St. John, M.A. 
Rev. C. H. Collyns, M.A. 
Rev. W. Wingfield, M.A. 
Rev. R. A. Coffin, M.A. 
Rev. H. G. Coope, M.A. 
Rev. D. Watts Russell, M.A. 
Rev. W. Scratton, M.A. 
Rev. F. Balston, M.A. 



Rev. G. Crawley, M.A. 
C. R. Scot Murray, Esq., B.A. 
J. Douglas, Esq., B.A. 
E. W. Gordon, Esq. 
Edward Purbeck, Esq. 
J. J. Saint, Esq., B.A. 
Rev. E. H. Ballard, M.A. 
J. G. H. Barnes, Esq. 

Pembroke College. 

Rev. H. J. Marshall, B.A. 
Rev. W. Harper. 
P. Renouf, Esq. 

Worcester College. 

Rev. F. Hathaway, M.A., 

Fellow. 
Rev. C. Seager, M.A. 
J. J. Caiman, Esq., B.A. 
G. F. Ballard, Esq. 

St. Mary's Hall 

Rev. J. M. Glenie, B.A. 
Rev. T. N. Harper, B.A. 

Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. G. Burder, M.A. 

Rev. Thomas Arnold, Rugby. 

Rev. E. H. WoodaU, M.A, 
Rector of St. Margaret's, 
Canterbury. 

Revs. Messrs Fothergill and 
Wormall, curates of St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas, Knights- 
bridge. 



These from Oxford alone! This list does not include 
the Rev. Alex. Pope and the Rev. Archd. Taylor, alluded 
to in the former part of this Chapter, nor is it necessary 
to hunt further to swell out the catalogue, already suf- 
ficiently frightful. It will be observed that the work of 

d2 
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perversion extends beyond theological students for the 
Ministry, above 30 on the list being laymen. Who will 
doubt, with such facts before their eyes? But observe 
with what unction the head of the Roman Catholic Church 
in England, Cardinal Wiseman, gloats over this growing 
defection in the Church of England. He says, in his letter 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury, — 

" We may depend upon a willing, an able, and most zealous 
co-operation with any effort we may make towards bringing her 
ft. e., the Anglican Church) into the rightful position with the 
Holy See, and the churches of its obedience. It seems to be 
impossible to read the works of the Oxford divines, and espe- 
cially to follow them chronologically, without discovering a daily 
approach towards our Holy Church, both in obedience and affec- 
tionate feeling,^ * 

It is not merely over the men who, with some claim to 
honesty, quit the Protestant Church for that of Rome, that 
the Cardinal glories, nor are those the men we have most to 
fear ; an open enemy is safer than a false friend. But seeing 
and hearing from day to day of the introduction into our 
Churches of Romish practices, stone altars, crosses, images, 
adoration of saints, lighted tapers, grotesque gesticulations, 
genuflexions, aud other popish observances, the Cardinal 
exclaims, with an artftd cleverness and captivating mode- 
ration, "Our saints and popes have become dear to them; 
" by little and little our rites and ceremonies, our offices, 
*^ nay, our very rubric, are precious in their eyes ; far, alas I 
" beyond what many of us consider them,^ 

The Cardinal has many apt pupils amongst the revivalist 
clergy who do not hesitate to print and publish as well as 
speak deceitful things. Take for instance a book called " The 
Beauty of Holiness."* The author, the Rev. F. G. Lee, 
(p. 104,) says in defence of religious processions, using a 

• Lectures on external religious observances, by the Rev. Frederick Greoige 
Lee, F.S.A. 1863. 
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hollow and frivolous play upon words, " When men were 
in the more frequent habit of walking by faith than by sight 
processions were more commonly made use of, " and pro- 
ceeds, "Anciently on all the principal festivals of the 
Christian year it was the custom of the Church to begin 
the celebration of the various feasts by solemn processions, 
both within and without the ecclesiastical building. Ally 
according to the Apostle's injunctions^ was decently done 
and in order." What could a confiding and unwary reader 
infer from this, but that processions conducted decently and 
m order were enjoined and sanctioned by the Apostle Paul, 
but on reference to 1 Cor. c xiv, v. 40, in which, the 
injunction to decency and order occurs, it will be seen that 
there is not the slightest reference to processions. The 
sentence quoted is so artfully constructed, that it may by 
disjunction be construed so as not to assert an absolute 
lie, but such dishonest artifices are calculated to deceive the 
very elect In his vindication of Choral Services, (p. 80,) 
Mr. Lee is bolder, he asserts that "The Blessed Virgin sang 
her special Magnificat, the distinctive feature of our 
Evening Service." The words of St Luke (chap, i, v. 46,) 
are, Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, &c. ; Mr. 
Lee says Zacharias sang his song of thanksgiving, " Blessed 
be the Lord, &c," but St Luke (v. 67,) says Zacharias 
was filled with the Holy Ghost and prophesied, saying 
Blessed be the Lord, &c. Mr. Lee says Simeon sang 
*^ Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace," &c., 
but St. Luke says " When the parents brought in the child 
Jesus, Simeon " took him up in his arms and blessed God, 
and said. Lord now lettest thou," &c. Which are we to 
believe? The Rev. F. G. Lee, or the Evangelist St Luke, 
the only authority for these incidents in the Scripture 
narrative ? Perhaps Mr. Lee would excuse himself by the 
customary equivocation that, "The expression 'say' in 
ecclesiastical phraseology, means to recite musically upon 
one note," (his own words, p. 82,) but when St. Luke wrote, 
our Ecclesiastical Dictionary was not written. He might 
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as well contend that when there came out a voice from 
heaven, saying " Thou art my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased/'* that God himself sang this solemn address 
to his Son. Mr. Lee says (p. 82) on rubrical directions, 
** In the Evening Service the Psalms are ordered to be 
mng as well as the Magnificat" He says the same of the 
Litany and the Creeds. Though this auppressio vert only 
requires a reference to the rubric to expose it, such misre- 
presentations are calculated to mislead those who take 
things for granted and without examination, as many are 
apt to do on the authority of a clergyman. Mr. Lee, how- 
ever, does not much disguise his Romish sentiments. When 
speaking of the Lord's Supper he says (p. 123), "But here, 
where the Priest as it were, enters the Holy of Holies, and, 
as George Herbert reverently remarks, is in great confiision 
at being not only to receive God, but to break and adminis- 
ter him I " Is this the Protestant view of commemoration 
or the Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation ? 
Judge ye. But he does not leave his readers long in doubt, 
for in page 143, referring to what he calls Catholic revival, 
he says, " None who support it either do or need fear the 
attacks of the unbeliever, the scoffer or the Protestant T* 
Seeing then in what company he places the Protestant, there 
can be little difficulty in answering the question. What 
is he ? Yet this man writes as Incumbent of St. Mary's, 
Aberdeen I Publications of this kind are daily teeming 
from the press, and although they may not deceive matured, 
and thinking men, they may be very prejudicial to the 
young and thoughtless. 

If there are any persons whose good fortune it is at 
present to have no actual experience of these things, 
but who desire to learn something more in detail of the 
practices, as well as the teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Revivalists, the subjoined extract from the report of an 
Oxonian which appeared in the Standard of November, 
1 864, commends itself to their notice : — 

* St. Mark, chap. i. v. 11. 
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« Happening to be in town on Sunday last, and feeling the 
usual Sunday inclination to go to church, I found myself towards 
eleven o'clock, Prayer-book in hand, at the entrance to a 
metropolitan church. 

" I entered, and with suitable humility took a place not far 
from the door on the right of the aisle. Upon removing my 
hat from my face I became aware of the presence of an official, 
who, with stern whispering, motioned me to " Come out o* that 
— them's the ladies' seats." Under his direction I removed 
with some confusion to a conjugate position on the left of the 
aisle. 

** As the church filled I noticed that the whole of the females 
present occupied the right of the edifice, the men sitting by 
themselves on the opposite side. These intelligent women ^O 
pudor ! O pietaslj evidently objected to address their Maker in 
company with their husbands, or fathers, or brothers, as the 
case might be. They very properly recognised no community 
of devotion with the other members of their own families ; and 
each, no doubt with the greatest justice, despises her old- 
fashioned mother, who was always so foolish as to allow her 
infant boys and girls to lisp out their small prayers together 
lovingly at her knee. The less said about the men the better. 

*' Soon afterwards the vestry door opened, and the choristers 
took their places. These were followed by two clergjmien (!) 
accompanied by a lad carrying a tin apparatus, the use of which 
in a sacred edifice I could not divine ; had it been elsewhere its 
nature would have been somewhat too apparent. My position, 
and the absence of anything church-like in the behaviour of 
my neighbours, enabled me to watch, without impropriety, the 
motions of this trio. The first of the two clergymen was a 
tall, unsaintiy-looking person, of a physique which would have 
suggested long training in the '^ boats " at Oxford, had not 
a vidgarity of appearance, heightened by a knavish squint, 
negatived the probability of his having ever been admitted into 
any college either of that or the sister university. His com- 
panion was a hard-featured elderly man, remarkable for nothing 
in particular. 

" Number One was apparelled in a green and yellow baize 
* poncho ' over a close-fitting white garment ; Number Two 
simply wore a green bell-pull round his neck over his surplice. 
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Of the service, whatever it was, I could make neither head nor 
tail. Number One, who read, did so in a very curious manner. 
He had his back towards the congregation, and I could only 
catch a word here and there. He did not sing, neither did 
he intone ; for to do either he appeared unable. He rather ap- 
peared to be washing his words in his mouth or elsewhere, and 
uttering them afterwards, in batches, with a deep roar. At one 
period of the performance the lad swung the tin pot repeatedly 
at the head of the elder clergyman, whereupon there instantly 
arose a most offensive odour, to which, however, no one seemed 
to object. 

" Shortly after this. Number One advanced to the Communion 
Table and very coolly proceeded to divest himself of his baize 
' poncho,' which he threw carelessly upon the altar, presenting 
to my bewildered gaze the spectacle (unusual, fortunately, in an 
English church) of an individual in a white dimity dressing- 
gown, with green trimmings and a cotton girdle. The ladies 
present, however, seemed quite unconcerned, and he walked 
into the pulpit. Here he neither knelt nor prayed, but made 
what Roman Catholics call the sign of the cross; and then 
began in an easy conversational manner to make several re- 
marks, which struck me as highly appropriate in any Koman 
Catholic church, but extremely out of place when addressed to 
an English congregation. * There is no such thing,' said he, * as 
the Church of England.' 

" It is not usual to criticise a sermon, but the publicly ex- 
pressed opinion of this man surely deserves something far 
harsher than criticism. I have purposely refrained from more 
than faintly pointing out the locality of the church where this 
most indecent mummery took place, as I know full well that 
your pseudo-saint most closely resembles that widely celebrated 
character Uriah Heep — stolidam prcehet tihi vellere barbam : he 
is delighted if you smite him, as it brings him notoriety, and 
recommends him as a pattern of 'umbleness to his female 
admirers, who all regard him thenceforward as an injured 
martyr, whom wicked men have so shamefully wronged. 

" It is fruitless to teU a man of this kind the plain truth, 
namely, that he is swindling the religious body which pays 
him to preach its doctrines ; that while he is careful to apply 
for his salary, he is not careful to observe the oath he has 
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sworn, to preserve the faith and teach the tenets of the Church 
of England ; that, in brief, he is breaking his word of honour, 
and acting a falsehood every day of his life. He will answer 
you with some neatly-garbled text, or with the time-worn 
thanksgiving of the Pharisee — *that he is not as other men 
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" The liberty of the subject in Old England is so jealously and 
justly protected that even a Bishop of the Established Church 
seems powerless to lay any restraint upon those of his clergy 
who may misconduct themselves." 

Thus we find that it has become the practice for those 
whose leanings are towards Romanism, not to quit, but use 
and abuse the Church of Protestant England to further the 
ends of Popery. Many, perhaps, sincerely believing that 
their practice is right; others, more Jesuitical, covertly 
making the Church the instrument of proselyiism, and 
playing the part of the wolf in sheep's clothing. No matter, 
however, what may be their motives, whether of erring 
honesty, or designing craftiness, the end is the same, so 
long as the Church of England becomes the nursery for 
that of Rome. 

It is needless to multiply proofs of these facts; but a few 
words should be said as to the circumstance that no legal 
remedy for these evils exists, or that the difficulty of en- 
forcing the Law is such as to render it a dead letter. The 
Law itself will be the subject of the next chapter, but this 
is the more appropriate place for the statement of facts. 
They may be disposed of very briefly. It has already been 
shewn that, in the case of Stoke Newington, the people 
have remonstrated with their Rector in vain, despite the 
Bishop's interposition, but that he sets both people and 
Bishop at defiance I Appeal after appeal to ecclesiastical 
authority ends in nothing but a practical censure on the 
inadequacy of the law, or the feeble admmistration of it. 
We may conclude with a more forcible illustration of this 
fact, in the case of St. Paul and St. Barnabas, where the 
law was persistently appealed to, and they learnt in the 
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end that there was practically no controlling power. The 
report of the Churchwarden of Kiiightsbric^e shall speak 
for itself. He says — 

" 1 . That texts of Scripture in the Latin tongue have been put up 
over the arches and doors all through the interior of this church. 

'* 2. That the cross that was ordered to be remoyed by the 
judgment of the Privy Council has been replaced over the 
Commimion-table. 

*' 3. That the Commandments have not been set up in the 
chancel, as ordered by the judgment of Sir S. Lushington, but 
pasted against the wall in the nave of the church. 

" 4. That the super-altar still remains on the Communion- 
table. 

" 5. That the massive brass candlesticks still remain on the 
Communion-table, and the candles are lighted with much cere- 
mony in the day -time. 

" 6. That the rood-screen, surmounted by a huge jewelled 
cross, before which the congregation prostrate themselves, still 
remains. 

" 7. That a small portable kneeling-desk is placed in the 
body of the church, where the curates chant the Litany, with 
their backs turned to the congregation, instead of from the read- 
ing-desk. 

" 8. That a brass tablet has been set up in the nave of the 
church to the memory of a late curate, who is still living, by the 
Nuns of St. Barnabas, on account of * the loving words that he 
spoke to them while curate of that church.* 

" 9. That the vestry is fitted up and used as a confessional, 
with altars, cross, candlesticks, and service-books for corfessione^ 
translated from the Papal Breviary. 

"10. That the whole of the services are performed with 
choral music, instead of being read, as ordered by the Rubric, 
and the Sunday-morning service is subdivided into five separate 
services, with the tinkling of the clergy bell between eachf to 
imitate so many masses of the Romish Church. 

"11. That the clergy and ofiicials perform certain ceremonies, 
bowings, and genuflexions in the performance of divine worship^ 
that are very offensive to the parishioners. 

" 12. That the parishioners have subscribed about £60,000 
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for providing themselves with suitable church accommodation, 
and owing to the Romish practices of the clergy^ they are 
morally excluded from the use of the churches they have built. 
" Concluding Remarks. — ^I need hardly tell you what are the 
results of these practices. They are simply this — that the 
Protestant religious principles of many of our parishioners are 
being completely undermined. Scarcely a week passes but I 
hear not only of individual and clerical perversion, but of whole 
families being handed over to the insatiable maw of the Papacy. 
I should here state that the parishioners have appealed to the 
Bishop of London, the Consistory Court, the Court of Arches, 
and the Privy Council, in all of which we had a favourable judg- 
ment; but the clergy have stultified those judgments by re- 
placing all the crosses and ornaments that were prohibited by 
those judgments; not only so, but the churchy college^ and 
schools of St, Barnabas are entirely in the hands of Jesuit priests^ 
and used solely for the perverting of our people to the Church of 
Rome, I look upon this movement in our Church as likely to 
bring about the most disastrous results — similar to those of the 
reigns of Charles the First and James the Second — ^if not 
checked in time. For / am as certain as I am of my own 
existence that the clergy of this parish are wholly bent on per- 
verting the people committed to their charge to the Church of 
Rome, and that they let no opportunity slip to accomplish that 
object. " I am, &c., 

" EicHABD Hall, 
•* Churchwarden, St. Paul's, Knightsbridge." 

Where is the discipline of the Church? Neitiier the 
solemnities of an ordination oath, nor the godly judgment 
of the Bishop, nor the decisions of the Consistory Court, 
nor of the Court of Arches, nor of the Privy Council, are 
sufficient to command the respect or obedience of the 
devotees of ceremonial and Popish rites and observances. 

The recent case of the abduction of the daughter of Mrs. 
M^Dermot, although the wiles of the Oratorians have been 
more than a match for their opponents, furnishes another 
illustration of the beginning of the end so much to be 
deplored ; it is to be found in three lines of the mother's 
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evidence before Mr. Selfe, 5th January, 1865: — ^'^ My 
" daughter often went with me to a Protestant place of 
** worship. She was only attracted to the Oratory by the 
** fascination of the music'' Alas! the end of it is too well 
known. This mania for music lies at the root of the eviL 

This simple statement of facts may appear strange and 
almost incredible to the inhabitants of more favoured 
parishes, and it is hoped there are many, into which these 
Tractarian practices have not yet found their way, but 
warnings such as tliese may not be disregarded through 
any fancied security. It is no doubt the good fortune of 
many an English parish to possess a wise and truly evan- 
gelical pastor, whose good life and doctrine have won for 
him the esteem, the respect, the reverence, aye, the love of 
his parishioners; nor can we conceive of anything more 
grateftd to the feelings of a right-minded man than to be- 
hold the affectionate relations which subsist between 
minister and flock, where the regard of the latter is insured 
by the Clu*istian charity and faithftilness of the former. But 
what security do these favoured people possess for the 
maintenance of this happy state of things? Who knows 
how soon death, accident, or removal, may deprive them of 
the revered and faithftd pastor, who has won their hearts by 
his modest co-operation, and kind participation in all 
matters connected with their temporal interests, and his 
anxious care, unceasing watchfulness, and unselfish zeal for 
the spiritual welfare of their souls? Who can foresee what 
manner of man may take his place, and how soon the beau- 
tiful fabric of love and good-will so sedulously reared 
amongst them may be demolished, and the pure protestant 
spirit of devotion superseded by the cold formalities of 
ceremonial worship? 

It as deeply concerns these to look to it, if they have any 
regard for the future of themselves, and of their posterity, 
as it does those who are already suffering the miseries, 
which it behovas all true-hearted Christians to alleviate or 
avert. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXPOSITION OP THE LAW RKLATING TO THE SERVICES OP 
THE CHURCH. 

Perhaps the whole range of literature famishes nothing 
which the general reader approaches with less inclination 
than a legal dissertation ; but as a dry and uninteresting 
discussion upon the Law is neither essential nor consistent 
with our present purpose, it is only intended here to take a 
broad and popular view of the subject under consideration, 
divesting it, as much as possible, of legal technicalities and 
wearying details. Nevertheless, it must be remembered 
that to popularise legal disquisitions is to sacrifice brevity. 
Some allowance may, therefore be asked for tautological' 
repetitions without which the questions discussed would be 
ill-adapted to non-legal minds. Further, be it observed, 
that as excess of music lies at the root of the prevailing 
evil, to that it is designed mainly to limit attention. It may 
be expedient therefore, in the first instance, to lay down a 
few general principles, which it is desirable to keep in view. 

The danger of assimilating the practices of the Protestant 
Church to those of the Roman Catholic, and the line of 
demarcation which the opponents of ecclesiastical abuses 
have endeavoured to draw between the two, are the chief 
objects of demonstration. 

The services of the Roman Catholic Church assume, to a 
great extent, the character of a sacrifice offered by the 
priest for the people, in which the latter take little or no 
part It is, in fact, prayer and praise by proxy. 

In the services of the Church of England the people are 
called upon to take an appropriate and essential part, to 
make, in fact, the prayers their own, and to raise their 
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indiyidual^ as well as niiited voices in songs of praise;* 
hence the title, ** Book of Common Prayer." Such is the 
leading feature of the admirable arrangements in the Pro- 
testant Reformed Church. 

The great object of the Fathers of the Reformation was 
to sweep away those baneful usages, which, by destroy- 
ing the pure simplicity of divine worship, obscured the 
doctrines of the Christian faith. With this settled purpose, 
they sought to abolish those superstitious rites and ceremo* 
nies, which there is now so lamentable a tendency to revive. 

Their multipUcation arose from the want of some recog- 
nised principle of uniformity in the conduct of the services 
of the Church. In the absence of this, the priesthood, 
uncontrolled by any wholesome supervision, were left to 
their own devices, and free to use or introduce into their 
respective churches any rites or observances dictated by 
personal caprice, individual superstition, or self-interest, 
regardless of the practice of others. 

Diversity of practice, in fact, became the great curse of the 
Church. The early reformers, moved by sad experience of 
the evil and its causes, anxiously sought for an effectual 
remedy. Their persistent arguments, energetic condemna- 
tions, and earnest protests against the crying abuses of the 
time were of no avail. The dawn of that purer light, 
which their high-souled intelligence apprehended, and to 
which the work of reformation owed its origin, had not yet 
penetrated the mist of superstition which enveloped the 
masses of the people, nor were the clergy, as a body, much 
less impervious to its influence. It was an age of darkness. 
The unification of the Liturgy, and the expurgation of what 
appeared to be most opposed to the pure and spiritual 
religion of Christ, was felt to be essential, though powerless 
without parliamentary authority to give effect to any rule 

♦ Until veiT recently, the representative of the congregation gave out the 
Psalm, saying, •• Let us sing to the praise and glory of God !** Now the 
Minister announces it, omitting the invitation " Let us sing,^ for the choir are 
going to do that. 
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of Church government Despite the difficulties and dangers 
which beset their path, the zealous and enlightened advo- 
cates of Christian truth, convinced by experience that 
nothing less than a plain, intelligible, and universal form of 
prayer, with legal power to enforce its observance, was of 
any avail, persevered until they obtained from Parliament 
an Act of Uniformity, by which the Book of Common Prayer 
was recognised*as the standard for Divine worship. 

The first Act of Uniformity was passed in the second year 
of the reign of Edward VI. This was followed by others in 
the same reign, and in the subsequent reigns of Elizabeth and 
Charles II. It is stereotyped on the face of all these Acts, 
that the motive cause and main object of legislation was 
to remove diversity of practice, the recognised source of all 
the evils and hurtful schisms which distracted the Church 
and impeded the cause of true religion. 

That no lingering doubt may remain, it may be expe- 
dient, before proceeding to apply the fundamental principles 
of the Reformation to the circumstances of our own 
times, to examine more closely the authority on which 
they rest 

As a preliminary to this examination, a few words upon 
the necessity for legislative interference, as matter of statu- 
tory history, may not be inappropriate. The experience of 
all ages tells us, and it stands recorded in many pages of our 
Statute Book, that dull routine is an enemy to progress, 
and that amongst the priesthood or clergy obstructives to 
reform have ever been found. When the Church was emerg- 
ing from spiritual darkness, the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation was one of the errors of the Romish Church, which 
the leaders of the Reformation sought to abolish, but many 
of the clergy clung to the ancient superstition with such 
tenacity and bitterness of spirit, that it became necessary, 
by the very first Act of the reign of Edward VL, to enforce 
obedience to the more enlightened doctrine by pains and 
penalties; and the language of the recital in that Act is 
sufficiently remarkable to deserve a place here, as an illus- 
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tration of that dangerous tendency to retrogression, which 
it is now, as then, important to restrain. " The said Sacra- 
** ment (^ the supper and table of the Lord') hath been of 
*^ late marvellously abused by such manner of men before 
** rehearsed (* most contentious and arrogant for the most 
** part, or else most blind and ignorant,') who of wickedness 
** or else of ignorance and want of learning for certain 
*^ abuses heretofore committed of some, in misusing thereof, 
** have condemned in their hearts and speech the whole 
*^ thing, and contemptuously depraved, despised, or reviled 
*^ the same most Holy and Blessed Sacrament, and not 
" only disputed and reasoned unreverently and ungodly of 
" that most high mystery, but also in their sermons, 
" preachings, readings, lectures, communications, argu- 
*^ ments, talks, rhymes, songs, plays, or jests, name or call it 
" by such vile and unseemly words as Christian ears do 
** abhor to hear rehearsed I " A stronger exemplification 
could not well be afforded than this of the difficulties with 
which the early Reformers of the Church had to contend. 
Those dangers have always been the greatest which come 
from within, and if the Church be not true to herself, those 
for whom that Church exists must look well to it lest she 
fall back into error through the growing mania for mediaeval 
revivalism. That the clergy of a bigoted age, educated in 
superstition, should have clung to their former habits, is less 
extraordinary than that those of the nineteenth century, 
reared in the Protestant faith, should seek to resuscitate the 
dangerous practices of a bygone and benighted age. The 
necessity which it affords for caution is the apology for this 
digression. 

The first Act of Uniformity (2 and 3Edw. VI. c. 1, 1548,) 
strikes at once, by its preamble, at diversity of practice in 
the services of the Church, as the mischief to be remedied. 
It complains that " of long time there hath been had in this 
Realm of England and Wales divers forms of Common 
Prayer, commonly called the Service of the Church, that is 
to say, the use of Sarum, of York^ of Bangor, and of Lincoln, 



and besides the same> now of Isitedivers and sundry forms 
and fashions have been used in the cathedral and parish 
Churches of England and Wales, as well concerning the 
mattins or morning Prayer and the Even-song, &c., with 
divers and sundry rites and ceremonies," whereby many 
" were greatly offended," 

It recites, that at divers times attempts had been made 
" to stay innovations and new rites," yet not with such 
" good success " as was required, whereupon the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and others were appointed " to con- 
sider and ponder the premises," who " having a well-eye 
and respect to the most sincere and pure Christian religion, 
taught by the Scripture as to the usages in the Primitive 
Church, should draw and make one convenient and meet 
order, rite, and fashion of common and open prayer and 
administration of the Sacrament to be had and used in His 
Majesty's realm." This being done, and presented as ^^ the 
Book of Common Prayer and administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other rites and ceremonies of the Church, after 
the use of the Church of England," was accepted, " for the 
honour of God and great quietness." An amnesty was 
then proclaimed for the pardon of any who had offended 
concerning the premises, other than those who were then 
" in ward in the Tower of London or in the Fleet^^ and all 
ministers, from and after tlie next Feast of Pentecost, were 
enjoined " to say and use the mattins, even-song, &c., and 
all their common and open prayer in such order and form 
as is mentioned in the same Book, and none other or other- 
wise ;" and lest any obstinate person, who would willingly 
disturb so godly order and quiet, should go unpunished, 
" if any manner of parson, vicar, or other whatsoever 
minister, that ought or should sing or say common prayer," 
refused to comply, he was subjected to severe penalties 
for disobedience to the prescribed form, increasing with 
each repetition of the offence, including, in the case of 
beneficed clergymen, privation of promotion, and culmi- 
nating on the third offence in imprisonment for life, or 

E 
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if the oiFender were not a beneficed minister^ imprisonment 
for life for the second offence. 

Such was the stringency of this law, arising doubtless 
from the necessities of the case and the great unwillingness 
of the clergy to conform to that law, which had for its 
object, by the avoidance of diversity, the eradication of 
superstition, the honor of God, and the maintenance of 
peace and quietness. 

To this Act the Protestant Church of England owes the 
establishment of the Book of Common Prayer; but, not- 
withstanding the severity of its provisions, it became neces- 
sary for Parliament, only four years afterwards, to resume 
the subject Before taking leave of this Statute, it is 
necessary to advert to two of its provisions, which will 
be found of some importance to the argument touching 
diversity. 

Forcibly attesting the conviction of the early Reformers, 
and the intention of the Legislature, that public worship 
ought to be conducted in such a manner as to be well 
understood by the people. Sec. 5 permitted persons who 
understood Greek, Latin, Hebrew, or other strange tongues, 
to say their prayers in such tongue, " saying the same 
privately as they do understand," whilst Sec. 6, " for further 
encouraging of learning in the tongues in the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford" permits the " use and exercise 
in their common and open prayer in their chapels (being no 
parish churches) or other places of worship> the prayers, 
&C., prescribed in the said Book, in Greek, Latin^ or 
Hebrew, anything to the contrary notwithstanding." 

Another Act was passed hi the next year 3 and 4 Edw. VL 
cap. 10, for abolishing and putting away divers books 
and images tending to superstition. The opportunity was 
not suffered to escape for again emphatically declaring, that 
the great aim of legislation was to secure " uniform, quiet, 
and godly order for common and open prayer," and prevent 
^^ diversity of service," as well as abolish " things corrupt, 
untrue, vain, and superstitious, and, as it were, a pre- 
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paration to superstition," and which ^^ not only give 
occasion to such perverse persons as do impugn the 
order and godly meanmg of the king's said Book of 
Common Prayer, to continue in their old accustomed 
superstitions, but also minister great occasion to diversity 
of opinions, rites, ceremonies, and services." What these 
things were is shewn by the enactment which follows : — 
** That all books called antiphofiers (music books or books 
of anthems, antiphona meaning the answer made from 
one choir to another, when a psalm or anthem is sung 
between them,) missals (mass-books,) processionals (in- 
structions for processions,) mantmls, &c, or other books or 
writings whatsoever heretofore used for service of the 
Church, written or printfed in the English or Latin tongue, 
other than such as are or shall be set forth by the king's 
majesty, shall be, by authority of this Act, clearly and 
utterly abolished, extinguished, and forbidden for ever." 

Yet, in how many of our parish churches, having no 
authority from the Crown, are singing and antiphoning quires 
established, and on the increase. Verily, the Protestant 
Christians of the sixteenth century were wiser and less 
given to folly, when just emerging from the thraldom of 
Rome, than are those of the present day, who court a return 
to those practices which had well nigh driven true religion 
from the Church. 

The 5th and 6th Edward VI. c. 1 (1552) proves by its 
recitals how difficult it is for a people, educated in super- 
stition, to emancipate themselves from its meshes. They 
are openly accused of " reftising to come to their parish 
churches and other places, where common prayer, adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, and preaching of the word of God 
is used," and they are subjected, by way of punishment, to 
" the censures of the Church." 

But here again the recalcitrant clergy are found to 
blame, ** because there hath arisen in the use and exercise 
of the aforesaid common service of the Church, divers 
doubts for the fashion and manner of the ministration of the 

E 2 
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same^ rather by the curiosity* of the minister and mis takers ^ 
than of any other worthy cause ;" and a further revision of 
the Book of Common Prayer is directed, inasmuch as it is 
" to be faithfully and godly perused, explained, and made 
fully perfect," and the Book so revised is made part of the 
Act Penalties again ensue for non-observance, and the 
Act concludes with an injunction to all curates to enforce 
at seasonable times the efficacy of prayer, " especially where 
** people be gathered together, with one faith and mind, to 
" offer up their hearts by prayer, as the best sacrifices that 
" Christian men can yield." 

Nothing can more strongly than this shew how deep and 
earnest was the conviction that spiritual simplicity, as op- 
posed to diversity in practice and ceremonial observances, 
was essential to the preservation of purity in Protestant 
worship. But the whole fabric of Church reformation was 
ruthlessly broken down on the demise of Edward VI., and 
the accession of Queen Mary. In the first year of her reign, 
not only were the Acts of Uniformity, passed in the time of 
her predecessor, but the various other instalments of relief 
from Popery, the subject of legislation in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, utterly repealed. With the re-acknowledg- 
ment of Papal supremacy, and the restoration of the abuses 
and superstitious rites and ceremonies of the Romish Church, 
the progress of the work of legal reform was for a while 
arrested, indeed thrown back by the repeal of the Acts of 
Uniformity and the ruthless persecution of the faithful; 
though, to use the words of Bishop Burnet, with reference 
to the burning of the Protestant martyrs, " All these fires 
did not extinguish the light of the Reformation, nor abate 
the love of it." The horrors which marked that terrible 
period of Romish revivalism are, however, matters of 

• It is not easy now to determine precisely the sense in which this quaint 
expression was used. An eminent lexicographer gives curiosity, curiosittUf 
L,, a strong desire to see something novel — to discover something unknown — 
to gratify the senses with a sight of what is unusual. It is, however, evidently 
used here as opposed to anything rcorthy. 
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history, on which it is not essential to dwell; therefore, 
passing gladly over the darker pages in the annals of the 
Church, stained by the blood of saints and martyrs faithful 
unto death, we come to the accession of Elizabeth. The 
very first acts of her reign were directed to the reparation 
of the mischiefs inflicted by Mary and her Popish coun- 
cillors. By 1 Eliz. c. 1 (1558) the supremacy of the Pope 
in these realms was once more abolished, whilst the next 
Act, cap. 2, restored, with slight alterations, the " one 
uniform order of common service and prayer " of Edw. VI., 
by repealing the Statute of Queen Mary, which took it 
away. By sec. 3, all ministers were enjoined " to say and 
itse the mattins, even-song, and all the common and open 
prayer, in such order and form as is mentioned in the said 
Book." By sec. 4, severe penalties were imposed on any 
" manner of parson, vicar, or other whatsoever minister, that 
ought or should sing or say common prayer mentioned in 
the said Book" refusing to comply, or wilfully or obstinately 
using any other rite, ceremony, &c., openly or privily. 
By sec. 9, a penalty is imposed on any persons doing or 
speaking anything in derogation of the same Book, or who 
shall compel, procure, or maintain any parson or other 
minister to sing or say any common or open prayer in any 
other manner or form, or who shall interrupt any parson or 
other minister, who shall sing or say common and open 
prayer, &c., in such manner as is mentioned in the said 
Book. By sec. 26, the Queen was empowered, witli the 
advice of her Commissioners, or Metropolitan, *^ to ordain 
and publish such further ceremonies or rites as might be 
most for the advancement of God's glory." 

By 1 Eliz. c. 22 (1558) the Queen was authorised to 
^^ make, with power to alter and vary, from time to time, 
such statutes, ordinances, and orders, as she might think fit 
for the use and government of Cathedrals and Collegiate 
Churches and other Ecclesiastical Corporations, founded by 
her predecessors, and for the good use and government of the 
ministers thereof," and " for the order of their service, 
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ministry^ ^c.^ and the observance of such statutes, ordi- 
nances, and orders is enjoined, " any former rules, laws, or 
constitutions in anywise notwithstanding." 

It is important to bear in mind, with reference to this 
Act and the 20th section of the preceding Statute, 1 Eliz. 
c. 2, the large powers thus given to the Queen, by autho- 
rity of Parliament, to make alterations in the services of 
the Church, and special orders with reference to those of 
cathedral and collegiate churches, whether in accordance or 
not with the letter of the Act of Uniformity and Order of 
Common Prayer prescribed for general use.* 

Any other interpretation of cap. 22 would be inconsistent. 
The Act of Uniformity already extended to all cathedrals 
and collegiate churches in common with others, and if autho- 
rity to sanction diversity in these cases were not intended, 
this Act was a useless absurdity; a difference, therefore, 
between the mode of conducting (whether saying or singing) 
the services in cathedral and collegiate churches, and that to 
be observed in the parochial and other churches and chapels, 
was, with the royal authority, perfectly legal ; hence, if that 
difference consisted in singing certain parts of the services in 
the cathedral and collegiate churches in contradistinction to 
the practice of saying or reading the prayers in parish 
churches, the otherwise embarrassing alternative of saying 
or singing given by the Rubric, finds an easy solution. 

That the avoidance of diversity in the conduct of the 



* The testimony of Wheatley, who wrote nearly a century and a half ago, 
proves the existence in practice of the recognised distinction between Cathe- 
dral and Parochial Churches. He says, as to the rendering of the Psalms in 
alternate verses, " This practice, so primitive and devout, our Church (though 
there is no particular rubric to enjoin it) still continues in her service either by 
singing, as in our cathedral worship ; or by saying^ as in the parochial. For 
in the former, when one wde of the choir sing to the other, they both provoke 
and relieve each other's devotion : they provoke it (as TertuUian remarks) by 
a holy contention, and relieve it by a mutual supply and change ; for which 
reasons, in the parochial service, the reading of the Psalms is also divided 
between the minister and the people." — C, Wheatley'i Rational Illustration 
of the Book of Common Prayer ^ p. 131. 
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services of the Church generally was the chief aim of the 
Legislature, is not only patent on the face of the several 
Acts of Uniformity, but the practice which ensued from 
those Acts, confirms it. Whilst, therefore, deviations from 
the prevailing rule were permissible by law in the cathedral 
or collegiate churches and the universities (" being no parish 
churches," 1 Edw. cap. 1, s. 6,) it has, imtil of late, been the 
almost, if not absolutely, universal practice in the parochial 
churches to say or read in English those parts of the Book 
of Common Prayer, which it is now becoming too much the 
fashion to sing. The services of the cathedral churches, to 
which parish priests appeal for their justification, are the 
legally permitted exceptions, which serve the more clearly 
to establish the rule, instead of furnishing an excuse for 
its violation. 

The Injunctions of Elizabeth recognise the diiFerence in 
practice between collegiate (which includes cathedral) 
churches and ordinary parish churches, sanctioning a 
certain amount of singing in the former, provided, even 
there, that it be " modest and distinct ;" and until the parish 
priest can shew some such authority for a departure from 
the long-accustomed practice in his own and other parochial 
churches, he is not justified in those innovations, which are 
now so eagerly resorted to by many ; nay more, it is even 
questionable whether, reverting to the enabling act of 
1 Eliz., c. 22, any ordinance or injunction of the sovereign, 
extending to a parish church the privileges which might 
lawfully be conceded to cathedral and collegiate and other 
ecclesiastical corporations, would not be void, as being in 
excess of the power conferred by the statute, which extends 
not to parish churches. This, however, which is in part an 
anticipation of the argument, is only referred to here, en 
passanty by way of comment, upon these provisions of the 
law. 

Queen Elizabeth herself was not exempt from the perni- 
cious influences of early education. She still clung to the 
use of crosses and images, which she thought " was not 
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contrary to the word of God, and it seemed convenient to 
have a crucifix, with the image of the Blessed Virgin and 
St John in her chapel." This gave rise to remonstrances 
on the part of the Reformers, one of whom. Sands, Bishop 
of Worcester, urged that they had, ^* according to the in- 
" junctions, taken away all the images they had found in 
'^ churches, and burned them ;" and contended that they led 
to superstitious worship. Having ^^ spoken thus freely to the 
** Queen, she was so displeased as to threaten to deprive 
** him." • Many arguments were used to convince her 
Majesty. The resolute and unyielding disposition of that 
indomitable sovereign gave way to the promptings of her 
better judgment, and, convinced that it was for the good of 
the Church, she not only sacrificed to that her own predi- 
lections, by removing these objectionable symbols from her 
private chapel, but issued " an injunction to have all images 
removed out of the Church ;" an example of magnanimity, 
self-denial, and earnestness in the cause of Protestant truth 
well worthy the imitation of those of our day, who would 
return to obsolete practices, ^^ the use of which does natu- 
rally degenerate into idolatry." 

Not satisfied with the reformation of abuses eflPected by the 
Act of Uniformity of the first year of Elizabeth, many 
amongst the bishops and clergy struggled against it, and in 
the following year used diligent efforts to reinstate the 
superstitious rites and ceremonies of Queen Mary's reign. 
A Commission, consisting of nine persons on each side, was 
appointed to consider the various questions arising out of 
the objections raised, amongst which, as germane to the 
present question, the following may now be appropriately 
referred to : — " Whether it was not against the word of 
" God and the custom of the ancient Church, to use a 
" tongue unknown to the people in the conmion prayers 
" and the administration of the sacraments." 

A deep anxiety pervaded the minds of the people of all 

♦ Buraet, p. 821. 
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ranks in those days touching matters of religion. When 
the Commission was opened the noise of this drew vast 
numbers of people to so unusual a sight. " The whole 
House of Commons came to hear it as no doubt the Lords 
did also," says Burnet, " though it is not marked in their 
journal." It was agreed that the discussion should be 
conducted on paper on both sides. The objectors began, 
and Dr. Cole, Dean of St. Paul's, was appointed to deliver 
their minds, which he did in a long discourse, contending 
in favour of Latin *^ that although it might seem that the 
Scriptures had appointed the Worship of God to be in a 
known tongue, yet that might be changed by the authority 
of the Church I " And amongst other things, " that there 
were many rites in the Jewish religion the signification 
whereof the people understood as little then as the vulgar 
do the Latin now; the people were to use their private 
prayers in what tongue they pleased, though the public 
prayers were put up in Latin ; and such prayers may be 
for their profit though they understand them not I " 

The Lord Keeper, having called upon the other side, 
Robert Horn, the Dean of Durham, on the part of the 
Protestants, read the reply, which is of too much im- 
portance to curtail. He said : — 

" They founded their assertion on St. Paul's words, who, in 
the 14th chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians, had treated 
on that subject of set purpose ; and spake in it, not only of 
preaching, but of praying with the understanding; and said, 
that the unlearned were to say * Amen' at the giving of thanks. 
From that chapter they argued, that St. Paul commanded that 
all things should be done to edification, which could not be by 
an unknown language : he also charged them that nothing should 
be said that had an uncertain sound ; and that, as the sound of 
a trumpet must be distinct, so the people must understand 
what is said, that so they might say * Amen' at the giving of 
thanks. He also required those that spake in a strange lan- 
guage, and could not get one to interpret, to hold their peace ; 
since it was an absurd thing for one to be a barbarian, to others 
in the worship of Qod : and though the speaking with strange 
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tongues was then an extraordinary gift of God, yet he ordered 
that it should not be used where there was no interpreter. 
They added, that these things were so strictly commanded by 
St. Paul, that it is plain they were not indifferent, or within the 
power of the Church. In the Old Testament the Jews had their 
worship in the vulgar tongue, and yet the new dispensation being 
more internal and spiritual, it was absurd that the worship of 
God should be less imderstood by Christians than it had been 
by the Jews. The chief end of worship is, according to David, 
that we may show forth God's praises, which cannot be done 
if it is in a strange tongue. Prayer is the offering up of our 
desires to God, which we cannot do if we understand not the 
language they are in. Baptism and the Lord's Supper are to 
contain declarations of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
which must be imderstood, otherwise why are they made ? The 
use of speech is to make known what one brings forth to another. 
The most barbarous nations perform their worship in a known 
tongue, which shows it to be a law of nature. It is plain from 
Justin Martyr's Apology, that the worship was then in a known 
tongue, which appears also from all the ancient liturgies : and 
a long citation was brought out of St. Basil for the singing of 
psalms, duly weighing the words with much attention and 
devotion; which he says, was practised in all nations. They 
concluded, wondering how such an abuse could at first creep in, 
and be stUl so stiffly maintained ; and why those who would be 
thought the guides and pastors of the church, were so unwilling 
to return to the rule of St. Paul, and the practice of the primi- 
tive times." * 

" There was," adds Burnet, " a great shout of applause when 
they had done," and the Papists " resolved to go no further 
in the matter ; " and happily the law relating to these super- 
stitious practices remained unchanged. Confessedly, how- 
ever, the work of reformation, under the auspices of a 
semi-Roman Catholic sovereign was not complete, but still, 
during the forty-three years' reign of Elizabeth, the 
doctrines of the Protestant faith remained unshaken, and 
took such firm hold in this country, that notwithstanding 
the retrograde tendency of her successors, Jas. I. and XL, 

* Burnet, p. 571. 
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Charles L, and the Romish inclinations of the Many 
Monarch, his queen and court, every effort to uproot it 
proved unavailing. Nevertheless, the encouragement which 
the Royal leaning towards Popery afforded to the devotees 
of Romanism naturally led to the re-introduction of many 
Popish practices, and was productive of fresh schisms. To 
remedy and allay these mischiefs the interposition of Par- 
liament once more became necessary, and the last " Act for 
the Uniformiiy of Public Prayers and Administration of 
the Sacraments and other Rites and Ceremonies, Ac,** 
passed into a Law in 1662, and is still the governing 
statute of the Church of England, though the subject of 
confirmation by subsequent Acts in the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

The 13 & 14 Car. IL c 4 (1662), refers to the statute 
of 1 Eliz. c 2, for the establishment of " One uniform 
Order of Common Service or Prayer," and recites that ^* by 
the great and scandalous neglect of Ministers in using the 
said Order and Liturgy great mischiefs and inconveniences 
have arisen and grown, and many people have been led 
into factions and schisms, to the great decay and scandal 
of the reformed religion of the Church, and to the hazard 
of many souls, for prevention whereof in time to come, for 
settling the peace of the Church, and for allaying the present 
distempers" a Commission had been appointed to review 
the Book of Conunon Prayer and make certain alterations 
and additions, and having done this and presented the same 
in one Book, entitled ^* The Book of Common Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacraments and other Rites and Cere- 
monies of the Church, according to the use of the Church of 
England, together wiHi the Psalter or Psalms of David, 
pointed as they are to be SUNG or said in Churches" Sfc. 

It is then enacted that the said Book of Common Prayer, 
with the additions and alterations made in it, " be the Book 
appointed to be used fcy all that officiate in all cathedral and 
collegiate Churches and Chapels, and in all chapels of 
colleges and halls, in both the Universities and the colleges 
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of Eton and Westminster, and in all Parish Churches and 
Chapels within the Kingdom of England, Dominion of 
Wales, &c., under such Sanctions and Penalties as the 
Houses of Parliament shall think fit" This has reference 
only to the use and not the mode of using the Form of 
Prayer. 

Section II., after reciting that ** nothing conduceth more 
to the settling of the peace of this nation (which is de- 
served of all good men), nor to the honor of our religion 
and the propagation thereof than an universal agreement 
in the Public Worship of Almighty God ; and to the intent 
that every person within this realm may certainly know 
the rule to which he is to conform in public worship and 
administration of sacraments and other rites and ceremonies 
of the Church of England" it enacts that all ministers 
" shall be bound to say and use the Morning Prayer, Evening 
Prayer " (so called by Statute for the first time, instead of 
Evensong)^ " and all other the public and common prayer, 
in such order and form as is mentioned in the said Book 
annexed and joined to this present Act and intituled, " The 
Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of the Church of England, together 
with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are 
to be sung or said in Churches, and that the Morning and 
Evening Prayers therein contained shall upon every Lord's 
Day, &c., be openly and solemnly read (instead of said or 
sung, as used in the prior Acts) by all and every Minister 
or Curate in every Church, Chapel, or other Place of 
Public Worship within this Realm," 

It cannot be too emphatically marked that the words 
sung or said, say or sing were used in all the preceding 
Acts, but that in the operative parts of this Act the words 
say and read alone are used, and that this significant dis- 
tinction is made in every instance throughout the Act It is a 
reasonable inference that the Morning and Evening Prayers 
(the word Even-song being now dropped) are not only 
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enjoined, but were intended by this Act to be read and not 
sung or said in every Churcli throughout the Reahn, saving 
only just and legal exceptions to this general Rule, and the only 
exceptions, with a warranty, being the cathedral, collegiate, 
corporate, or University Churches or Chapels possessing 
special immunities. Nor does it militate against this 
argument that in formally reciting the title of the Book of 
Common Prayer, for identification, the words " Psalter or 
Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or said in 
Churches" occur. The old title of the Book of Common 
Prayer is thus preserved descriptively as well as consistently, 
as the omission of the alternative word "sung^^ would 
have run counter to the peculiar privilege of the cathedral 
and collegiate Churches in which, with Royal sanction, 
singing was permissible.* 

Section 13 of this Act of Charles II. confirms, with some 
modification, the privilege conceded to the Universities by 
of 2 and 3 Edward VI. chap. I., s. 6, of departing from the 
uniform order. This section allows the Services to be 
conducted in Latin, but not in Greek or Hebrew. Still 
this is a diversity permissible by Statute Law, and there- 
fore whilst holding that the exercise of this privilege in the 
Universities is legally right, nothing can be clearer than 
that such a departure from the general Rule or Order in 
unprivileged Parochial Churches would be wrong. 

The propositions of Law to be deduced from all this 
undoubtedly are — That the statutes establish, for the avoid- 
ance of diversity in practice, one uniform Order of Common 
Service and Prayer, contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer; and "that the Morning and Evening Prayers 
therein contained shall, upon every Lord's Day, and upon 

* Doubtless, on a careful search of the archives of the various Cathedral 
Churches, charters, grants, or ordinances would be found in abundance ; but 
as immediate publication of this Work is urged, time does not suffice for such 
researches. The feet is notorious that Cathedral Quires have been established 
by authority, having Vicars-Choral holding offices for life, with fixed stipends 
as effectually secured as those of the beneficed Clergy. 
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all other days and occasions, and at the times therein 
appointed, be openly and solemnly read by all and every 
Minister and Cm*ate in every Church, Chapel, or otTier 
place of public worship within this Realm of England" — 
(13 and 14 Car. 11. c 4, s. 2). That certain privileges or 
exemptions from the strict observance of the uniform or 
general rule are extended to cathedral and imiversity 
churches and chapels as to the manner, whether singing 
or saying in the one, and as to the tongue, whether Latin or 
English in the other, which cannot be extended to parish 
churches generally. That the recital of the ancient title, or 
description of the Book of Common Prayer, which imme- 
diately precedes the operative words of sec 2, above quoted, 
though they contain the passage, "together with the 
Psalter, or Psalms of David, printed as they are to be sung 
or said," does not override the express enactment that 
(being a part of the service) they shall be openly and 
solemnly read, but, on the contrary, that the enactment can 
only be construed consistently to mean, that, notwithstanding 
the Psalms are described in the title, as being " pointed as 
they are to be sung or fiairf," they shall, nevertheless, 
thenceforth be read* by all and every minister or curate in 
every church, &c Pointing, which is not grammatical 
punctuation, could have nothing to do with saying or read- 
ing, and the alternation of words, therefore, clearly implies 
their applicability to two classes of churches. 

It may be, that this rigid construction would seem to 
jeopardise the legal right to sing the services in cathedrals, 
where it cannot be shewn by Order in Council, Ordinance, 
or other authority, that the power conferred upon the 
Crown by 3 and 4 Edward VI. c. 11, and 1 Eliz. c 22, 

• To illustrate this by a supposititious parallel — Were Parliament, for any 
cause, to enact, that if ^^HandeVs sacred Oratorio of the Messiah, as the same 
is by him arranged to he sung^"* be used in any place of public entertainment, 
the Royal Palace of St. James's only excepted, the same shall be read, could 
an offender plead, as a good defence, that the title by which it is described in 
the Act implies that it shall be sung anywhere ? 
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has been exercised in their favour. Custom, however, 
when not repugnant to law, has the force of law, and may, 
in this case, go far towards supporting the presumption 
that, as such a power was given by law, it was exercised in 
their favour; but custom will not override a statute, and 
there is no ground to sustain the presumption that any 
ordinary parish church could claim exemption from the 
operation of the express provisions of the Acts of Uni- 
formity, by setting up a custom agamst the statute. When 
unrestrained by law, "b, custom existing beyond the time of 
** legal memory, and extending over the whole realm, is no 
" other than the common law of England." * 

As regards the general usage of the Church, it will be 
found, on inquiry, that the prevailing custom of the country 
is very largely in favour of reading as opposed to singing; 
in fact, that the parochial and district churches, in which 
the practice of singing extends beyond the hymns and 
metrical psalms, ^^ fitted to the tunes used in churches," or, 
in some cases, to the *^ Venite," the ^^ Jubilate," and the 
** Magnificat," constitute a very small minority. Nay more, 
it will be found that even in the provincial diocesan cities, 
where the choral service is cultivated in the cathedral itself, 
it does not extend beyond the close. The fact that the 
practice does not prevail in the parochial churches in and 
immediately around the cathedral cities is a strong argu- 
ment against it. 

This being the case with respect to the general custom, 
the local custom pretty well proves itself; and it will be 
found that where ftill choral services have found their way 
into parochial or district churches, they are modem innova- 
tions, for which custom cannot be effectually pleaded in 
justification. 

Again, as to the question whether the singing of the ser- 
vices be right or wrong in the cathedral churches, or really 
right anywhere in the reformed Protestant Church of Eng- 

• Chief Justice Tindal — Brain tree case. 
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land in the 19tli century, much might be said. It may, 
however, be taken for granted that long-continued custom 
may justify in one sense what is wrong in another.; but 
there is no necessity for attempting to disturb or question 
the propriety of cathedral services, so long as the right of 
the laity to resist such innovations in the parish and district 
churches when attempted contrary to their wishes is upheld* 
There can be no great harm in thus drawing the line, as 
there are few (if any) of the cathedral churches which have 
not parochial churches under their very walls, to which 
those who desire to hear or take part in the musical services 
may resort ; and, unhappily, there are too many parishes 
now which afford a similar alternative. 

There is another distmction also to be drawn between the 
cathedral, or collegiate, and the parochial churches. The 
former possess peculiar privileges, which the latter do not ; 
nay, in their very construction they differ, the former 
having " quires or places where they sing ;" with reference 
to which, Bailey, in his Dictionary, 1745, referred to as 
an old authority, gives the word — " Choik : {^Choeuvy Fr., 
ChoruSy L., x^P^^y Grr.], the quire of a cathedral, collegiate, 
or conventual church ; that part where Divine Service is 
said or sung." The cathedral churches for the most part 
possess special endowments, by charter, special grant, Ac, 
for the maintenance of quires, meaning, in this case, the 
body of choristers. The vicars choral or chief singers, 
when appointed, hold their offices on the same tenure as 
beneficed clergymen, and these quires constitute a regular 
establishment. Such is not the case in parish churches, 
and there is a manifest absurdity in the pretensions of the 
parochial clergy to ape the diocesan by the introduction of 
these remnants of mediaeval practice, which have survived 
the Reformation. The injunctions of the first year of 
Queen Elizabeth, distinguishing collegiate and cathedral 
churches from ordinary parochial churches, have already 
been referred to {ante^ p, 55). A rubric at the end of the 
Book of Common Prayer of Edw. VL draws a distinction. 
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as to vestments, between cathedrals and parish churches : — 
" In the saying or singing of Mattins and Even-song, Ac, 
the Minister in parish churches, and chapels annexed to the 
same, shall use a surplice; and in all cathedral churches 
and colleges the archdeacons, deans, Ac, may use in the 
quire, beside the surplices, such hoods as pertain to their 
several degrees." It may also be noted here, as an histo- 
rical fact, that a report or statement of the practice, under 
the Common Prayer Book, during Edward's life, drawn 
up in 1554, and printed in 1557, expressly mentions the 
use of plain song as a distinguishing characteristic "of 
cathedral churches.^' 

It is morally impossible, whatever the predilections of the 
clergy, that these innovations could be carried into the 
majority of the parish churches. Neither their capabilities 
in point of construction, nor the funds available, would 
admit of it ; hence every innovation only tends to produce 
diversity in practice where none ought to exist, and which 
it has been the main object of the various statutes, down to 
the Act of Uniformity, of 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4, to prevent. 

If, then, the distinction drawn between the case of the 
ordinary parochial churches and that of the cathedral 
churches be well founded, the seeming conflict between the 
alternative words sung or said^ and the expression read in 
the same section, is easily reconciled. The proposition 
that the services of the Church generally were intended to 
be read, from and after the Act of 13 and 14 Car. II. c 4, 
derives additional force from the careftd exclusion through- 
out the operative parts of that Act, of the alternative words 
say or sing, which are used in the preceding Acts of Uni- 
formity of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. The substitution of 
the expression Evening-Grayer for Even-songr, and the studious 
adoption of the word read, (which occurs no less than 18 
times,) wherever it is necessary to prescribe the manner of 
performing the service in churches, is likewise very signi- 
ficant. It is also remarkable that, in those provisions whicJ\ 
have reference, by express mention, to cathedrals, univer-^ 

p 
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sities and schools, as well as churches generally, (having 
regard to the special difference in manner between them,) 
the term "used" is most appropriately adopted ; for instance, 
in Section 1 it is recommended, *^ That the said Book of 
Common Prayer, Ac, be the book which shall be appointed 
to be used by all that officiate in all cathedral and collegiate 
churches and chapels, and in all chapels of colleges and 
halls in both the universities and the colleges of Eaton and 
Winchester, and in all parish churches and chapels within 
the kingdom." 

Section 2, again expressly referring to the same two 
classes of churches, enacts, " that all and singular ministers 
in any cathedral, collegiate or parish church, or chapel, or 
other place of public worship, &c., shall be bound to say and 
use the Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, &c, in such order 
and /orm as is mentioned in the said Book," the manner of 
using being dependent on the local or peculiar privileges of 
singing or using Latin, as opposed to the general rule of 
reading in English; whilst the last paragraph of this 
section, prescribing the uniform rule for morning and even- 
ing prayers, requires that in every church, chapel, or other 
place of pubKc worship, generally ^ without express reference 
to the exceptional cases of cathedrals, &c., these services 
shall be solemnly read. 

Section 17, forbidding any innovations in point of form 
in any churches, including by enumeration, the ex- 
ceptional cases, describes the/orm and order to be observed 
" as that appointed to be v^ed in and by the said Book." 
When the Act refers to what form or order shall be every- 
where observed, it adopts the term " used*" When it declares 
how it is to be done in churches generally, it adopts the 
word " read ; " and when speaking of the thing substantively 
as done, the word "reading" is employed — for instance, in 
Sections 3 and 6, " after such reading ; " and in Section 17 
^^ for not reading the Morning Prayer and Service." 

This argument in favor of reading the services derives 
additional force from the view taken of the question 
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by a Commission of Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy,* 
appointed in the first year of the reign of William and 
Mary (1689,) to revise ^* the formes of Divine Worshipp 
and the Rites and Ceremonys appointed to be used therein, 
being things in their own nature indifferent and alterable," 
and to review ** the Book of Canons," that it may be 
"made more suitable to the use of the Church; for, 
amongst other things, the reconciling, as much as possible, 
of all differences among our good subjects, and to take awky 
all occasion for the like in fiiture." These learned divines, 
who can scarcely be looked upon as a tribunal unfavorable 
to the clergy or the Church, did not refiise to accept this 
Commission, although one of the reasons assigned for it is, 
*^ that there are defects and abuses in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts and Jurisdictions, and particularly, there is not 
sufficient provision made for the removing of scandalous 
ministers, and for the reformation of manners either in 
mmisters or people;" this evidently lying at the root of the 
evil. It had been found, amongst other things, that not- 
withstanding the clear enunciation of the intention of the 
existing Act of Charles IL, that the solemn reading of the 
services should be substituted for singing^ many of the 
clergy, not regarding the difference between cathedral and 

* This Commission was directed to the Archhishop of York, the Bishops of 
London, Winchester, St. Asaph, Rochester, Carlisle, Exeter, Salisbury, 
Bangor, and Chester ; the Deans of Canterbury, St. Paul's, London, Peterbo- 
rough, Winchester, Norwich, and of Christ Church, Oxford ; the Regius and 
Maigaret Professors of Divinity, Oxford ; the Regius Professor of Divinity and 
the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; the Archdeacons of Middlesex, 
Colchester, Canterbury, and Essex ; Drs. Tennison, Scott, Fowler, and Grove ; 
and Bachelors of Divinity, Williams and Kidder. The only six who did not 
fflt on this Commission were York, Carlisle, Exeter, Beaumont, Montague, and 
Battley. A question arose as to the legal authority of the Commission. A 
distinction was in argument drawn between this and an Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, that although they had no power to determine anything, they were called 
together to advise and give their opinion ; after some debate, the Bishop of 
St. Asaph moved, that '* those who were not satisfied about the Commission, 
might withdraw, and not be spies upon the rest {* but it was ultimately agreed 
to proceed as a Committee, and so they went on from day to day. 

f2 
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parochial churches, as accounting for the alternative words 
sing or say in the Rubric, persisted in adopting the cathedral 
practice. The Commissioners, however, in their revision 
of that Rubric, emphaticallj pronoimced their opinion in 
accordance with the evident intention of the law, by noting 
the alterations necessary to remove all doubt or difference. 
The following quotations will suffice to prove this : — 



The Rubric] % " Then 
shall be sung or said the Apos- 
tles* Creed by the Minister and 
people standing^ except onely on 
such days as the Creed of St, 
Athanasius is appointed to be 
ready 



Altered thus.] % "Then 
shall be said the Creed 
com' only call'd the Apostles' 
Creed, by the minister and the 
people standing, except onely 
such days as the Creed, 
com* only call'd St. Athanasius's 
Creed, is appointed to be read." 



Again in the Evening Prayer still more forcibly. 



Re Rubric before the 
Creed.] % ** Then shall be 
said or sung the Apostles* Creed 
by the minister and people 
standing" 



The words " or sung " and 
" Apostles** struck out, and 
after ** Creed** the following 
words, ** com' only call'd y* 
Apostles' Creed," inserted. 



A farther instance in dealing with the Litany is still more 
emphatic. 



Against the Rubric] 
^ " Here follow eth the Litany 
or General Supplication, (&c)" 



Notes. " The Litany never 
to be sung." Qu. If an alias 
or shorter Litanie to be us'd 
upon occasion. 



In the Rubric] " Sung or,** \ *« Omitted." 

The Commission having done its work, the Report was 
deposited with the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 
Palace, and apparently was lost sight of in the press of 
other matter, or neglected until its existence was obli- 
viated " by the thief of time." Probably the facts referred 
to in the preceding note had most to do with its aban- 
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donmeni But the significance of the recorded opinions 
of the Commissioners is important, as a testimony to the 
necessity then felt, and which is more urgent now, for 
drawing some authoritative line beyond which the Roma- 
nising party in the Church shall not be permitted to go. 

The avoidance of obsolete observances and diversity in 
the manner of performing divine worship is, as already 
contended, the main object of the law, and yet there are to 
be found now many instances of churches within a stone's 
throw of each other, where in one the service is conducted 
with all the severe simplicity of Protestant worship, the 
prayers being solemnly read by the minister, or minister 
and people where both join, the responses devoutly re- 
peated by the latter, and the service diversified only by 
a moderate and decent amount of singing; and where 
every parishioner is very regularly found in his accus- 
tomed place ; whilst, in the other, the church service is 
entirely choral, conducted with as much external pomp and 
display as the Rubric will admit, resembling rather the per- 
formance in a Roman Catholic than Protestant Church, and 
attended by an ever fluctuating congregation of strangers, 
many of whom are attracted by curiosity or the love of ex- 
citement. Can this be consistent with the spirit of the 
reformed Church of England and the anxiously desired 
uniformity of practice, which has ever, at all events since 
Queen Mary's day, been deemed, by the wisdom of the 
national councils, the safeguard of true Protestantism and 
of pure Christian faith ? 

It may, however, still be contended by some that not- 
withstanding all that has been said concerning the Statute 
Law itself, that as the Rubric remains unaltered the Legis- 
lature, however manifest the intention, failed to give effect 
to it by incorporating the Book of Common Prayer in the 
Acts of Uniformity, without qualifying the terms of the 
Rubric 

Assume then, irrespective of the reasons assigned for 
the alternative words say or sing, viz., its adaptation to two 
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dasses of churches — cathedral and parochial, that the 
option of saying or singing certain parts of the services set 
forth in the Book of Common Prayer is given by the 
Rubric, the question arises, in whom is the right of exer- 
cising that option vested? It does not appear by any 
express declaration. It may be with the clergy, as they 
naturally enough contend ; or it may be with the people : 
but the clergy have in many cases assumed the exclusive 
right of exercising it to the great pain and disgust of the 
people, and to the manifest injury of the Church and the 
cause of religion. It is, however, fairly contended that it is 
not an option exercisable at the will of the clergyman; but 
an alternative applicable to the place, whether cathedral or 
parish church, which he is boimd to adopt in whichever 
class of church he is called upon to minister ; and however 
much the minister or his quire may sing, there is nothing 
to deprive the people of the right to say their prayers, 
however unseemly a contest of clamour may appear, and 
where the parson is the aggressor, who can be surprised 
that the people assert and maintain their right by 
legitimate means, however distasteful, when Ecclesiastical 
authority is impotent to aid them without litigation, which, 
if the clergy are still contumacious, is fruitless. It was by 
clamour that the people of St. George's-in-the-East suc- 
ceeded in putting down the anti-Protestant proceedings of 
the obdurate minister. It is the fault of the Legislature 
that they are driven to take the law into their own hands. 

If, however, there be an option — no matter with whom 
it rests — that would carry with it a clear admission that 
either alternative is right. Setting aside, therefore, for the 
sake of argument, the supposition that the alternative is given 
to meet the case of cathedral churches, where it is allowable, 
and of parish churches, where it is not, with whom ought 
the option to rest ? " Parishes were instituted for the ease 
and benefit of the people, and not of the parson;"* and the 

* Holt, C. J^ 3, Salkeld Rep., p. 88. 
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Church of England is undoubtedly the inheritance and free 
Church of the People, The principle has been recog- 
nized in every act of the legislature since the time of 
Henry VIII. (with the exception of those of Queen Mary), 
that the conscientious wishes of the laity — the people 
generally, and not the caprices of the clergy — are entitled 
to the first consideration, particularly where the subject of 
difference resolves itself into a question of form ; or, to use 
the apt words of the Commission of William and Mary, 
"Things in their owne nature indifferent or alterable." 
The saying as opposed to singing of any set form of prayer 
is thus indifferent in its own nature, as it involves neither 
questions of faith and doctrine, nor departure even from 
the form of words prescribed for prayer or praise. It 
cannot be a matter of conscience with the clergy ; and for 
the sake of peace and godly quietness they ought to refrain 
from offensive innovations. Nay, more, a priest is solemnly 
adjured on his ordination to " maintain and set forwards as 
" much as in him lieth, quietness, peace, and love among 
" all Christian people, and especially among them that are 
" or shall be committed to his charge." 'I'his he affirms 
by the solemn appeal, the Lord being my helper, equivalent 
to " so help me, God," by which an oath is ratified in a 
court of law. Assuming then, further, that the option of 
saying or singing rests with the parish priest, if he persist in 
the adoption of that which is opposed to the usage or custom 
of the parish, and the wishes of the people, whereby "quiet- 
ness, peace, and love" are destroyed, he commits a legal and 
a moral wrong. We have a higher authority than statute 
law for this — " God is not the author of confusion, but 
of peace, as in all Churches of the Saints." — 1 Cor. c. xiv. 
y. 33. 

By these imiovations, adopting the language of the Act 
of 13 and 14 Car. IL, c 4, " great mischiefs and inconve- 
niences have arisen and grown, and many people have been 
led into factions and schisms." If that statute has not 
sufficient force now to prevent so dangerous an evil, it is 
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high time that Parliament should once more re-assert its 
authority, "for settling the peace of the Church and allaying 
the present distempers." Most assuredly this modem mania 
has produced an extraordinary amount of diversity, divided 
parishes into factions, created discord in families, and driven 
many of the most serious and earnest Protestants to dissent, 
though it has drawn at the same time many dissenters into 
the sensational churches, for the sake of the music there, 
only to lead them on to the Church of Rome. 

Surely in a question with which Theology has nothing to 
do, the one man of the parish who happens to be the parson, 
ought not to offend the great body of the parishioners by 
causing a few men and boys to sing those prayers and re- 
sponses which the Church has assigned to thepeople ;* and to 
sing them, too, in a manner so unintelligible that the people 
cannot imderstand them. If a few desire so much music, 
why should the majority be disregarded for the sake of the 
minority ? No reasonable man — certainly no pious man — 
could be offended by the devout reading of the prayers of 
the Church, yet many may be disturbed and hurt by the 
singing. Why not, therefore, give the preference to the 
least offensive course ? 

The most distinguished jurists have maintained this 
principle. In the case of Hutchins v. Denziloe, f Sir William 
Scott, in reference to the merits of the case, condemns such 
opposition to the feelings of the parishioners. " The charge 

* It has been observed that there is no Liturgy which g^ves the people so 
much to do as that of the Church of England ; but, if the minister does one 
part and the quire the other, it only remains for the people to look on, and 
this is really all they have to do (by the present arrangement). Some persons 
have remarked that the mode of performing Divine worship rests with the 
clergy — that is incorrect, for nothing is more evident in the writings of the 
Fathers than that in the primitive Church whatever was done or determined 
was ** according to the will of the people and by the consent of the laity." 
Bishop Cyprian, Epis. ad Plebem 12, 40, 68, &c. In the Apostolic Church 
the twelve Apostles called the multitude of disciples to consult as to the 
appointment of deacons, &c., as we learn from Acts vi., &c. 

t 1 Haggard Consist, 170. 
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is," said that eminent judge, " that of having obstructed a 
practice approved by the Inhabitants and by the Bishop ; 
these are material averments," (p. 172), ** it is just matter 
of complaint which the churchwardens are boimd to attend 
to ;" and " If the minister introduces any irregularity into 
the service they may complain to the ordinary of his con- 
duct," and he proceeds to add, with reference to alleged 
innovations in singing, " the Court would not advise the 
minister to introduce what may be liable to such remarks, 
against the inclination of the parishioners and the appro- 
bation of the Bishop." Sir Wm. Scott closes his observa- 
tions thus, "the general sense of the parish, properly 
obtained, will weigh very much with the Court in the 
further consideration of the subject" (p. 180). 

But what if such an appeal to the Bishop or ordinary is 
met by the reply that his Lordship, though sympathizing 
with the complainants, has no authority to compel obedience 
to his judgment. Yet this anomaly has already been ex- 
emplified in the preceding chapter (p. 2 1 ). Thus a righteous 
law becomes a dead letter, to remedy which the re-interpo- 
sition of Parliament is needful, if the Bishop be right in his 
estimate of his power ; or rather of his inability to do 
justice in his own diocese between a clergyman and his 
grievously offended flock, whose complaint his Lordship 
admits to be just. 

In a more recent case (that of St. Paul and St. Barnabas, 
which went through the Consistory Court, the Arches 
Court, and the Court of Privy Council,) Dr. Lushington 
laid it down that " our Parish Churches are pre-eminently 
Churches for all who belong to the Church of England, and 
not for any particular section thereof." Why then should 
a Puseyite, a Tractarian, or a Mediaeval-Revivalist Section 
(who happily form a comparatively small though aggres- 
sively increasing body), or an individual Incmnbent 
infected by this retrogressive tendency, be permitted to 
ride roughshod over the majority of the parishioners by 
such imiovations? "All these matters," continues Dr. 
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Lushington, " should be so regulated that no just cause of 
offence be given to any Member of the Church, and for 
that purpose great care should be taken not to violate 
accustomed usage," 

Yet clearly in every case in which the Clergy introduce 
these practices into the Parish Churches for the first time, 
they *^ violate the accustomed usage," but when the offence 
is committed by a comparatively irresponsible Priest, who 
can, with impunity, set the authority of his Bishop at 
nought, it is not easy, in the present state of the Law, to 
find a remedy that does not bring in its train the very evils 
which the several Acts of Uniformity were intended to 
repress or prevent. Protracted litigation, involving appeal 
after appeal to the Consistory Court, the Court of Arches, 
and the Privy Council must be productive of inuneasurable 
evil to the unfortunate suitors. Expense, factious schisms, 
ill-will between minister and flock, and between party and 
party in the parish, the very opposites of ^^ godly quietness," 
must be the inevitable consequence. Such appeals have 
not allayed the animosities which Puseyism has engendered 
in Bjiightsbridge, nor have the Judgments of the tribunals 
alluded to been respected by the Clergy {ante, p, 42 ). 

If the Bishop see fit to admonish the refractory Incum- 
bent, he cannot compel obedience, and the Priest must 
reign triumphant in his contumely, unless proceeded against 
under the Church Discipline Act, with every prospect of 
destroying his public usefulness and the peace of the parish 
by the increased animosity such proceedings would create 
and perpetuate. 

In the suit last referred to, the Privy Council recognised 
*^ the wishes of the parishioners " as an important element 
in the case, and Sir John Dodson, in the Court of Arches, 
says, " Where matters are indifferent, where certain rites 
are enjoined and it is doubtful in what manner they should 
be performed, the Church leaves and wisely leaves it to the 
Bishop to decide between the parties entertaining divergent 
opinions." But what avails this wisdom of the Church, 
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if the decision leave matters de facto in statu quo f Worse 
still, the Church prescribes, as will be seen on reference to 
the preface to the Book of Common Prayer, " concerning 
the Service of the Church," in order to appease diversity 
and " for the resolution of all doubts concerning the manner 
how to understand, do, and execute the things contained in 
this Book, the parties that so doubt, or diversely take any 
thing shall alway resort to the Bishop of the Diocese, who 
by his discretion, shall take order for the quieting and 
appeasing of the same." But the Bishop of London holds 
that if the Incumbent, between whom and the people the 
doubt and diversity arises, do not choose voluntarily to 
submit to his Bishop's arbitration, he is alleged to be 
powerless, and no doubt his Lordship took able counsel. 
Common sense would say that if either aggrieved party 
appealed, the Bishop could act ; but the absurdity of the 
case is that if the Incumbent be the aggressor, and is 
determined to hold out by refiising to submit, he may set 
the people and the Bishop at defiance. So that, in fact, if 
the matter complained of be the act of a self-willed Priest 
there is practically no appeal at all, since he can render it 
null by refusing to concur, and thus persist in his obdurate 
course, however wrong. An instance of this has been 
already given. If this is Law, surely it demands amend- 
ment. 

With reference to saying and singing, all that remains 
to be considered is the construction to be put upon the 
words of the Rubric of the Book of Common Prayer. It 
will be sufficient to confine this part of the enquiry to the 
Rubric, of the ordinary Morning Services of the Church, 
that of the Evenmg Service being, so far as it goes, 
similar. 

Th^ only expressions indicative of the mode of enun- 
ciation in the Rubrics of the Morning Prayer, down to that 
which precedes the ^^Venite," are *^ read," " said,^^ " pro- 
nounced" "answer/^ "sat/y" "repeating.'^ Of the word 
" answer," in the first instance, the instruction is : — 
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" f The people shall answer here and at the end of all other 
prayers, Amen;" and the word ^^ repeating" applies to the 
Lord's Prayer, which the Minister kneeling is to say " with 
an audible voice, the people also kneeling, and repeating it 
with him, both here and wheresoever else it is used in 
Divine Service." Singing here is excluded by the terms 
used, as well as by the practical absurdity they would 
otherwise imply, that everybody must sing, whether they 
can or not, for nobody could be intended to be hindered 
from joining in this Prayer. There is, therefore, no pretence 
for the singing of any part of the Service until we come to 
tlie Venite, the word sing not being used. 

'* % Then shall be said or sung this Psalm following, except 
on Easter Day, when another anthem is appointed, and on the 
nineteenth day of every month it is not to be read here, but in 
the ordinary course of the Psalms." 

It is difficult to understand the alternative in this Rubric 
without reference to its intended applicability to Parish 
Churches, where it should be said, and to Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches, where it may be sung, and the con- 
cluding passage implies reading when it comes in the 
ordinary course of the Psalms for the day, which should be 
read for the reasons next given. 

" % Then shall follow the Psalms in the order as they are 
appointed." 

To understand what is the order of appointment, 
reference must be made to the Preface of the Book of 
Common Prayer, in which it is set forth under the express 
heading, " f The Order how the Psalter is appointed to be 
readJ*^ 

Upon careftd perusal of this Order it will be seen 
that the word read is used throughout, except as to 
the Gloria Patri, which is to be repeated at the end of 
each Psalm. 

It is clear that the Psalms are to be read as a part of 
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the Holy Scriptures " written for our learning," ♦ because the 
very next Division of the Preface is " IT The Order how 
the rest of Holy Scripture is to be read." This applies to 
Lessons, for the singing of which few even of the most 
musical devotees would contend. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the same Book provides for the singing of Psalms by 
a metrical version *^ fitted to the Times used in Churches," 
in contradistinction to chamits used in Cathedrals for 
pointed prose, and, as if to leave no doubt, this metrical 
version concludes with "directions about the tunes and 
measures." 

" And at the end of every Psalm throughout the year, and 
likewise at the end of the Benedicite, Benedictus, Magnificat, 
and Nunc Dimittis, shall he repeated Glory be to the Father, 
&c." 

From the Venite to the Litany, the words used are 
" r^arf," " repeated^ " read," " said or mng^^ " read^^ " said 
or sung^^ " pronounce," " answer," " say," " say," " answer," 
" say," " say," " answer," « said," " sing." 

The words " said or sung " occur only twice ; first with 
reference to the " Te deum Laudamus,^^ secondly with 
reference to the " Apostles' Creed,^ and the word "sing" 
only once, and this having reference to quires, so that 
waiving the distinction between Cathedrals and Parish 
Churches, there is no authority for suiging more than three 
times in this division of the Morning Service. And with 

* A little reflection will convince any impartial Christian mind that the 
Psalms of David are not all adapted for Christian worship, even in metre. 
They contain Judaising sentiments, though, like the rest of the Scriptures, 
they may be read for our admonition and instruction, but the moment we make 
them a part of our worship by singing them, we commit ourselves. According 
to Burnet, at the time of the Reformation, when it was contemplated to 
render them creditably into metre for the use of Churches, it was ai^ed that 
they were ill adapted to such a purpose, for ^* that many of the Psalms being 
such as related more specially to David^s victories, and contained passages in 
them not easily understood, it seemed better to leave out these, which it was 
not so easy to sing with devotion, because the meaning of them either lay hid, 
or did not at all concera Christians." 
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reference to this word "sing" the Rubric in which it 
occurs is, " IT In quires and places where they sing here 
foUoweth the Anthem," implying that an Anthem is only 
to be used in such quires and places. Be it observed 
therefore, that these are peculiar to Cathedral and Colle- 
giate Churches. Vide Bailey's definition (ante, p. 64). 

It is customary to sing a Metrical Psalm or Hymn in 
lieu of an Anthem in Parish Churches, and this Rubric 
evidently recognises two classes of Churches, the one ap- 
propriate for Anthem Singing, and the other not. 

"^ Here folhweth the Litany or General Supplication, to he 
sung or said after Morning Prayers upon Sunday s,^^ &c. 

Assuming that the alternative of singing the Litany is 
admissible in a parish church, even in the transition state 
of the Church from Popery to Protestantism, the royal in- 
junctions of Edward VI. required that the ministers should 
" sing or say, plainely and distinctly, the Litany which is 
set forth in English, with all the sufirages following." 

Even that High Church clerical dignitary, Charles 
Wheatly, the uncompromising apologist for rites and cere- 
monies, whether repealed by law, rendered obsolete by 
rational disuse, or eclipsed by the brighter light of growing 
intelligence, speaks of the singing of the Litany as peculiar 
to cathedrals, &c., and referring to it, even in them, says, 
*^ The singing of this office by la3rmen, as practised in several 
cathedrals and colleges, is certainly unjustifiable, and de- 
servedly gives offence to all such as are zealous for regu- 
larity and decency in divine worship, and, therefore (since 
it is plainly a practice against the rules of our church, crept 
in partly through the indevout laziness of minor canons and 
others, whose duty it is to perform that solemn office, and 
partly through the shameftil negligence of those who can 
and ought to correct whatever they see amiss in such 
matters), it cannot surely be thought impertinent to take 
hold of this opportunity to express concern at so irre- 
ligious a custom." 
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If this practice were held to be so reprehensible even in 
cathedral churches when Wheatly wrote, 150 years ago, 
how shall it be justified in parish churches? Not satisfied 
with this condemnation, he quotes the learned Dr. Bennet, 
who, he says, ^^very severely, but with a great deal of 
decency, inveighed against this practice. I think myself 
obliged (says Dr. Bennet) to take notice of a most scan- 
dalous practice which prevails in many such congregations 
as ought to be fit precedents for the whole kingdom to 
follow. It is this — that laymen, and vety often young 
boys of eighteen or nineteen years of age, are not only per- 
mitted, but obliged to perform this office." Had he lived 
in these days, he might have seen boys of ten or twelve 
employed to monopolise the responses of the people in that 
Litany, than which there is no part of the service of a more 
earnestly prayerful character. Though exception is oft;en 
taken to the many precisely similar responses as vain 
repetitions, they are, nevertheless, peculiarly the supplica- 
tions of the people intended to be devoutly offered up by 
them, and it is highly improper that they should be robbed 
of their privilege by, in many cases, a vainglorious and 
monopolising quire, who will sing, regardless of the people, 
whether the latter can sing or not* 

Throughout the Communion Service, the word sing does 
not occur, except before the Nicene Creed, the Trisagium, 
and the ^* Gloria in excelsis," and these are given with the 
alternative ^* say," and there is no ground for argument 
against reading the remainder. 

Enough has been said to shew that the practice of resort- 
ing to a full choral service is not justifiable, even by the 
Rubric alone, whether modified by the express command 
of the statute of Car. II. or not, but, often as the question 

• The present Attomey-Gkneral, in a recent opinion given by him, says : — 
" He does not know of any power which the minister or any other person has 
to compel those of the congregation who cannot sing or who may object to 
singing, to hold silence during those parts of the service in which the people 
ought to take part.^^ 
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has been mooted, sufficient attention has not been paid to 
the unquestionable distinction between parish church, 
cathedral, and collegiate churches — yet this distinction, 
taken in connexion with the existing statute law, appears to 
solve many doubts and difficulties. Nor can any of the 
canons of the Church, or other ecclesiastical ordinances, 
override the statute, which must, therefore, be taken as the 
only touchstone of legality. ^^All canons," says Lord 
Coke, "against the laws or customs of the realm are void 
and of none effect" (4 Institute, p. 309). Indeed the Act of 
13 Car. II. (statute 1), c. 12, expressly declares that 
nothing therein contained shall be construed to confirm 
the canons made in the year 1640, nor any of them, nor 
any other ecclesiastical laws or canons not formally con- 
firmed, allowed, or enacted by Parliament, or the estab- 
lished laws of the land, as they stood in the year 1639. . 

The law has passed through few changes since the time 
of Edward VI., but each of the successive enactments of 
his reign, as well as those of Elizabeth and Charles II., 
contained modifications of the pre-existing Romish prac- 
tices. One of the earliest cares of Edward VI. was to give 
to the Protestant faith of England the protection of the law 
to which we owe the original Act of Uniformity. The first 
and second statutes of the very first year of Elizabeth were 
directed to the same end; Chapter I., as a preliminary 
measure, re-asserting the royal supremacy, and Chapter II. 
re-enacting, with certain modifications, the statute of Ed- 
ward VI. These laws existed at the restoration of Charles 
II., in the very first year of whose actual reign, although 
called the 11th and 12th, the last Act of Uniformity was 
passed. The people, knowing the tendency of the King, 
his Court, and Clergy, and not satisfied with his Royal 
pledge to maintain the faith, demanded legislative security. 
This was afforded by those modifications of the language 
of the Act, which constitute so material a difference 
between it and its predecessors, that difference being, as 
already shewn, the careful substitution of read for sing 
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throughout, and of evening prayer for evensong. If there 
were no practical difference between the meaning of tlie 
words 9ing and readi it is difficult to determine what advan- 
tage the Act of Charles conferred, or was intended to confer, 
on the Protestant Church. It is idle to suppose that if read 
must be interpreted to mean, or be accepted as synonymous 
with singy that Protestant England would have been satis- 
fied with such a sham, or that Parliament would have lent 
itself to so utterly useless a piece of legislation. The Act 
of Charles II. being substantially a repetition of the leading 
provisions of that of Elizabeth, except as to the careful 
substitution of the word read for say or sing, a real dis- 
tinction must have been intended, or it comes to nothing. 
It is inconceivable that both Houses of Parliament could 
have been induced to resort to a mere equivocation to im- 
pose on the people, or that any of those earnest members 
who advocated the change would have stultified themselves 
by acceding to a subterfuge. 

England, earnestly Protestant, still demanded pledges 
from William HI. It was one of the conditions of his 
accession to the Tlirone, that he should maintain the Pro- 
testant faith of England. He manifested his zeal in the 
cause by the issue of the Royal Commission already alluded 
to, and though nothing came of that beyond the light which 
the opinion of the most eminent ecclesiastics of the day 
throw upon the meaning of the words used, namely, that 
** read" meant read, and not sing, the record is valuable, as a 
key to that common-sense interpretation which the Trac- 
tarian party of our day would explain away by an ingenious 
corruption of the plain language of the law. ** Read" 
means read in a parliamentary and legal sense, and cannot 
be explained away by the technical phraseology of musical 
dictionaries, secular or ecclesiastical. If then urgency and 
persistence in wrong create doubt, let Protestant England 
again demand a revision of the law and a nineteenth-cen- 
tury-legislative interpretation of its meaning. Parliament 
will, doubtless, as on former occasions, faithfully repre- 

G 
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sent the views of the Protestant people of this country, and 
those views will as assuredly be anti-papal as were those 
of our forefathers, who preferred death to the surrender of 
their faith or their religious liberties. 

We now come to the Act of 3 and 4 of the Queen, 
generally called, ^^ The Church Discipline Act." This 
throws no light upon the former Acts, by way of inter- 
pretation, or explanation of their meaning and intention, nor 
does it define the ofiences for which it purports to provide 
a cure ; it is simply an Act, as its title declares, " for better 
enforcing of Church discipline," by amending " the manner 
of proceeding in causes for the correction of clerks." The 
Act, as these words imply, contemplates suits for the 
attainment of the ends in view, foreshadowing by its provi- 
sions various stages of progression, from the issue of a 
commission of enquiry to a final appeal to the Com-t of 
Privy Comicil. When the first step in litigation is taken, 
no one can calculate the consequences or time which may 
be occupied in bringing a cause to its final decision. The 
parties may run the gauntlet through all the phases of 
legal contention, accumulating strife, the beginning of 
which ** is like the letting out of water," and ending in 
comparatively barren results. A brief epitome of the lead- 
ing provisions of the Act will elucidate this. By section 3 
the bishop is authorised to issue a commission of enquiry. 
Section 4 prescribes the mode of proceeding by the commis- 
sioners, involving accusation and viva voce examination of 
witnesses upon oath, placing the incumbent and his already 
irritated parishioners in a position of confirmed antagonism. 
Section 5 requires the commissioners to report, and entitles 
the accused to a copy of it. Section 6 empowers the 
bishop, with the consent, in writing, of the clerk and of the 
party complaining, to pronounce sentence, which shall be 
good and effectual in law, but the requirement of that con- 
sent destroys the whole fabric of this apparently easy and 
speedy mode of attaining a settlement* Sections 7 and 8 

♦ It has already been shewn, in page 21 anfe, that appeal to the bishop is 
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provide for the exhibition of articles as the basis of another 
course of litigation. Section 9 authorises the bishop to 
bring the party or his agent before him, and if he admit the 
truth of the articles, to adjudicate. Section 10 gives the 
mode of serving notice and requisition. Section 1 1 regu- 
lates the mode of proceeding before the bishop, who is 
to have, in the hearing of the cause, the assistance of 
three assessors — an advocate of five years* standing in the 
court of the archbishop of the province, or a serjeant-at-law, 
or a barrister of seven years' standing, the dean of his cathe- 
dral church and one of his archdeacons, or his chancellor, 
and on the hearing, the bishop is authorised to pronounce 
sentence according to ecclesiastical law. Section 12 gives 
the bishop's sentence the force of a decision in a competent 
court. Section 13 enables the bishop to send the case to 
the court of appeal of the province. Section 14 gives the 
bishop authority to suspend the ministration of the accused, 
pending suit, if scandal is likely to arise, or his ministration 
be useless ad interim, and to provide for the performance of 
the service. Section 15 gives the accused an appeal against 
any of such decisions to the archbishop, the court of appeal 
of the province, and to the privy council. Section 16 de- 
clares who shall be members of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. Sections 17 to 26 inclusive relate to 
attendance of witnesses and other matters of form, &c., not 
material to the present purpose. 

It has from an early period of the Reformation been held 
that the Bishops have authority to interfere. It appears 
by a proclamation of Queen Elizabeth in 1573, that per- 
sistent attempts were made to set up " diversity of rites 
and ceremonies, the cause of which disorders her Majesty 
doth plainly understand to be the negligence of the Bishops, 
^c," thus thorouglily recognizing their duties in such 
matters. 

worthless without this consent; nothing engenders obduracy more than religious 
feuds; and the more obstinate the clerk, and the greater the necessity for 
reformation, the less is the chance of submission. 

g2 
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But the moment the bishop takes judicial action under 
the law, litigation, with all its heartburnings and animo- 
sities, ensues, and the bishop himself becomes committed to 
endless trouble and anxiety, and to heavy expenses, for 
which no provision is made ; if he proceed in one case, 
a precedent is established for any number of others ; and 
the Bishop of London, for instance, might have twenty 
suits on his hands at once; and what is the end? A 
remedy which is evidently worse than the disease, because it 
augments it instead of affording a ciu-e. We have already 
seen, that in the case of St. Paul and St. Barnabas, 
Knightsbridge, after travelling through all the litigious 
processes enumerated in the Act, and obtaining judgment 
against the accused in many particulars, the irregularities 
there condemned are still openly carried on in the same 
Church, as if no such judgment had been pronounced. A 
decision against the practices of one clergyman binds not 
another who commits the same offence. The law may be 
expounded by the highest judicial authority in one case, but 
whatever the finding, no simple remedy is afforded for 
applying it to similar cases. If it relate to the re-introduc- 
tion of obsolete practices, it is open to the contending parties 
to ransack the musty records of antiquity, and to build up 
a defence for the adoption of the most absm*d rites, ceremo- 
nies, costumes, ornaments, and practices of a bygone age, 
by shewing that they prevailed in the period of transition 
from Romanism to Protestantism, basing this pretension on 
the authority of an antiquated passage in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and 1 Eliz. c. 2, s. 25, which has escaped the 
pruning knife : " And here is to be noted, that such oma- 
" ments of the Church and of the ministers thereof, at all 
*^ times of their ministration shall be retained and be in use 
" as were in this Church of England, by the authority of 
*^ Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
« Edward the Sixth." 

Admitting that the Book of Common Prayer, being in- 
corporated in the Acts of Uniformity, acquires the force of 
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law, it IS nevertheless sublimed absurdity to argue that 
every word and line, every little note or comment within 
the four corners of the Hoelan, whether an ambiguous ex- 
pression in the Rubrics, an obscure passage in the Preface, 
the recognition of a Saint in the Kalender, or a brief instruc- 
tion as old as the transition period of the days of Edw. VI. 
and Eliz. was intended to be adopted and construed with the 
same strictness as the formal sections of the Act itself, and 
even in contravention of it. It is, for instance, a monstrous 
proposition, because it is noted, at the end of the Preface, 
*^ that such ornaments of the Church and of tlie Ministers 
thereof as were used in the reign of Edward VI. shall be 
retained ;" that, if some fragment of mediaeval history shows 
that, rightly or wrongly, a priest of the 16th century 
appeared with a cap and bells, every clergyman of the 19th 
century has an equal right to adopt such fooleries to the 
disgust of his congregation, the injury of the Church, and 
the scandal of religion. Yet, on such hypotheses as these, 
we find some persons ready to justify the masquerade cos- 
tumes in which silly ecclesiastics have of late desecrated the 
Protestant Church. The statute of Edward VI. strikes at 
the improper " fashions and manners" which some of the 
clergy wrongly persisted in using. To prove, therefore, 
that certain things were used in his time does not establish 
their legality, and their subsequent disuse confirms the 
inference that they were not sanctioned by the permission 
to retain " such ornaments of the Church and of the Minis- 
ters thereof as were used in the reign of Edward VI.,"* for 

* Some persons excuse these innovations on the ground that it is returning 
to the old paths, but they are deceived. The Bishop of Exeter complained, 
anno. 1547, very much in the style which is now very justly applicable, that 
some ministers laboured much more about money matters than in edifying the 
Church. They were " pleased with superstitiousness instead of true religion," 
to which he adds the very pertinent censure — " Of this then followed it farther, 
** that the singleness of faith was forgotten, new laws made, the old rites and 
" customs either perverted, or else utterly overthrown and abused; whereby 
*• men came far from the doctrine and Christian ceremonies, from the way of 
" truth into error foolishly, and partly into ceremonies of idolatry. Hereof 
" cometh it, that we have now the abomination of the Pope's power of pardons, 
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that could only mean such as were lawfully used. It does 
not follow, therefore, because an absurdity can be shown to 
have been practised in that reign, that it was not one of those 
things which the wisdom of Parliament designed to super- 
sede, yet this process of reasoning finds willing advocates 
at the present day. 

If a decision in one case, like the ruling of the judges in 
the Courts of Westminster, would govern every like case, 
and a ready means of giving it effect were provided, there 
would be some encouragement to try a case, once for all 
and for the general good ; but what is the use of a parish 
embroiling itself, the incumbent, and the Bishop of the 
diocese in litigation, if, on the induction of another priest 
to the same parish, the same process may have to be 
resorted to again ? 

That imiversal uniformity and godly quietness, which 
the several acts on the subject have aimed at, are not attain- 
able in the present state of the law. Until a line is drawn 
there will be no peace ; every day augments the diversity ; 
and dire will be the strife between the Church and the 
people when the day of reckoning comes, unless it be 
averted by the timely interposition of Parliament. It must 
not be imagined that the present inaction on the part of the 
people of England indicates indifference. Precipitancy is 
not the national characteristic ; but the feeling of indigna- 
tion grows stronger with every day's aggression, and it 
would be the greatest conceivable blessing to the clergy 
to save them from themselves, by defining the boimds within 

*' of masses for the dead and quick, of merits, power and intercession of saints 
" in heaven, of worshipping their bones upon earth, of idols and vain orna- 
" ments, pomp and pride of the Church, of hired sin^ng and praying in the 
'* temple, and of the whole swarm of idle religion. AH which things, with 
'* other more like fondness, are nothing but new alterations^ per\'erting, and 
" contrary to all old ordinances, having no ground in God's word, and are 
" clean ag dnst God, though many hard-necked people are yet in a fury and 
** brawl for such things, and will make all the world believe that this their 
" foolishness, alteration, and perverting of God's ordinance, is the old faith.'' 
— This is the judgment of Miles Coverdale, truly extracted from his able treatise 
on *' The Old Faith," chap. xii. 
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which they should confine themselves in the performance of 
divine worship ; and, short of that, the best safeguard would 
be to give tlie laity a voice as to the alternative of saying 
or singing, that they may protect themselves against 
Romish revivalism, the first step to which is the excessive 
use of church music 

The common sense propositions derivable from the 
foregoing argument on the law appear to be these : 

The rule prescribed by the Act of Uniformity is, that 
the services of the Church of England shall be read. 

The exceptions to this rule are the cathedral, collegiate, 
and a few other ecclesiastical corporations.* 

The rubrical alternative of reading or singing is adapted 
to meet the exceptions as well as the rule. 

The use of the words say or sing does not confer the 
option of singing upon the mmister of an ordinary parochial 
church. In strictness of law it is imperative on him to read 
the service. 

The Church is the Church of the people, and the minister 

* If any further proof be required of the dietinction between the Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches and the parochial and their respective modes of 
government, it is sufficiently furnished by 6 Anne, c. 21, "An Act for the 
avoiding of doubts and questions touching the Statutes of divers Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches." After reciting that doubts and questions had arisen, 
and might again arise as to the validity and force of divers Cathedral and 
Colle^te Churches founded by Henry VIII., occasioned partly by the re- 
pealing Act of Mary, (1 Mary Sess. 3, c. 9,) and the loss of many records and 
evidences during the late rebellion &c., it enacts. That all Cathedml and Col- 
legiate Churches founded by Henry VIII., such Statutes as have been usually 
received and practised in the government of the same since the restoration of 
Car. II., and to the observance whereof the Deans, &c., have been used to be 
sworn, &c., shall be taken and adjudged good and valid in law, and to the 
Statutes of the said Churches respectively, so far as they are not inconsistent 
with the Constitution of the Church of England as by law established, or the 
laws of the land. It also enables Her Majesty during her life to alter, amend, 
correct, revoke, diminish, or enlarge the said Statutes, or any of them, and 
to make new Statutes and Ordinances for the said Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, and for resuming or settling the local visitation of them. No such 
power is conferred upon the Crown of altering the laws of the realm, or making 
By-laws, Statutes, or Ordinances for the Church of England generally. 
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has no right to depart from the rule in opposition to the 
wishes of the parishioners. 

Assuming that the minister has the option of saying or 
singing, it is hy the Rubric only, and it is limited to those 
parts in which the alternative words are used. 

Custom will not prevail against statute law ; but if cus- 
tom has any weight, the long-established usage is to read, 
and not sing the services in parochial churches. Modem 
innovations do not create custom, which to be effectual 
must be immemorial. 

The Act of Uniformity of Edward TI. denounces the 
condemned ceremonies as " innovations or new rites" — the 
object being to restore the Church to its primitive condi- 
tion ; proof of the temporary introduction of anti-Protestant 
practices in his time affects not the custom more than 
modem innovations. 

The mode of redress prescribed by law is too uncertain, 
too cumbrous, too dilatory, and too expensive to be effectual. 
The Chiu-ch Discipline Act affords remedies, such as they 
are, for undefined offences only, to be sought for in the 
mazes of incertitude. 

Laxity or toleration, without reason, has strengthened, if 
it has not laid the foimdation for the present doubts and 
difficulties. 

Enough is now known of the diversities which destroy 
the peace and stability of the Church, and of the broad dis- 
tinctions between the severe simplicity of Protestant divine 
worship and the offensive reproduction of obsolete, if not 
illegal practices, to enable the Legislature to draw the line 
of demarcation, preserve the purity of the Protestant Church, 
and to maintain that mutual good imderstanding between 
minister and flock which is essential to the interests of true 
religion.* 

* It has not been deemed neceasary to encumber this enquiry by references 
to Statutes not directly bearing upon the question under consideration, though 
relating to the Church of England and the prevention of Popery and Dissent, 
most of which have been repealed and could only have been introduced as 
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Nevertheless this branch of the subject ought not to be 
dismissed without a few observations on the pains and 
penalties to which the clergy may, in strictness of law, be 
liable, in a manner not previously considered, for wilful 
violation of the provisions of the Acts of Uniformity. The 
statute of Car. IL does not repeal, but amends those of 
Edw. VI. and Elizabeth, and makes some additions. 
Where the later Act repeats the provisions of the former, 
with emendations or variation of words, interpretive, so to 
speak, the alterations must be taken as explanatory of the 
sense in which those provisions should be construed; in 
other words they must be read as if originally enacted with 
those emendations. Certain parallel clauses of the several 
Acts of Uniformity alike require the Book of Common 
Prayer to be used by the clergy ; those of Edw. VL and 
Elizabeth prescribing that the service shall be said or sung, 
and that of Car. IL that it shall be read ; therefore, in con- 
struing the provisions of the Acts of Edward and Elizabeth, 
the word read must be substituted for say or sing, as if 
originally adopted in those provisions ; and upon these, so 
read, as well as the penal clauses for enforcing them, the 
24th section of the Act of Car. II. operates, inasmuch as it 
confirms the previous laws for the uniformity of prayer, &c, 
and directs that they " shall be applied, practised, and put 
" in use for the punishing of all offences contrary to the 
" said laws." 

matter of history. The 9th and 10th Vic. cap. 69, '* An Act to relieve Her 
Majesty's subjects from certain penalties and disabilities in regard to religious 
opinions " repeals, inter alia, a few sections of the Act of Uniformity, which 
it is, therefore, proper to refer to, viz. : Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, of 5 and 6 
Edward VI, c. 1, and Sections l/and 15 of 1 Elizabeth, c. 2, which compelled 
the subject to resort to Church, forbad attendance elsewhere, and required the 
clergy to read the Act of Edward VI. quarterly and exhort to prayer ; and 
Section 11 of 12 and 13 Car. II. c. 4, which enacted that private teachers and 
schoolmasters should be licensed. With these exceptions, the general provi- 
sions of the several statutes of Uniformity remain in full force. All that is now 
required is a fair understanding of the meaning of the Act of Car. II., which, 
being the last, ought to be taken as the governing Act of Uniformity; and 
some simple process to enforce obedience without resorting to severe penalties. 
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Reading the Statutes of 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c 1. s. 1., and 

1 Eliz. c 2, s. 3, 4, 5, and 6, in the above light, with that 
of 13 & 14 Car. II. c 4, it will be seen that every minister 
is bound to say and use, i, «., solemnly read, the mattins 
and even song, i. e., morning and evening prayers, and, in 
ease of refusal, shall forfeit for the first ofience one year's 
profit of his benefice and sufier six months' imprisonment, 
without bail or mainprise ; for the second ofience, be de- 
prived ipso facto of all his spiritual promotions, and suffer 
one year's imprisonment ; and, for the third offence, be de- 
prived ipso facto of all his promotions, and suffer imprison- 
ment for life; and, if not beneficed, shall, for the first 
offence, suffer twelve months' imprisonment, and for the 
second imprisonment for life. 

These are severe penalties, and the offenders are liable to 
prosecution at the assizes, the archbishop and bishop of the 
diocese associating themselves with the justices, if they see 
fit, on the trial. 

Probably the severity of the punishment has prevented 
this law being enforced, or possibly it may have been 
thought that these penalties, though recognized and con- 
firmed by the Act of Car. 11. , do not attach to offences 
under the former Acts, interpreted by the subsequent one. 
But, even adopting this view, the provisions of the Act of 
Car. II. are not inoperative, because where a statute creates 
an offence, without enacting an express penalty, an indict- 
ment for misdemeanor will lie against any person disobey- 
ing it.* There are few cases in which persons would be 

♦ " Disobedience to any Act of Parliament, where no particular penalty is 
assigned, is punishable by fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of the 
King's Courts of Justice."— J5/a<?A»foft^. Title Wrongs; 1 Hawks. P. C. 60. 
If a statute enjoin an Act to be done without assigning any punishment for 
the not doing of it, there an indictment will lie for disobeying the injunction 
of the statute. Rex v. Davis; Saf/er, 133. And this mode of proceeding by 
indictment will not be taken away by a subsequent statute assigning a par- 
ticular punishment for disobedience. Douglas^ 441—446. Rex v. Royal, 

2 Burvy 831. 

The exposition of the law contained in this Chapter is Mly confirmed by a 
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disposed to proceed against a clergyman, by indictment, for 
singing instead of reading the service ; and therefore, if, as 
already contended, that is an offence against the Statute, 
it is desirable to substitute a lighter, but effectual, and 
more summary remedy, suggestions for which will be 
offered in the next Chapter. 

In the preceding disquisition on the law, the objection to 
singing the Psalms was briefly stated in its proper place, 
but beyond the mere legal question there are other con- 
siderations which appear to militate so strongly against the 
practice as to merit a few observations. These have only 
been postponed, because they partake rather of a theological 
than legal character. Many people, both clerical and lay, 
feel very strongly on the subject, and their views are enti- 
tled to respect, and shall be briefly stated. 

On the prophetic grandeur, the poetical sublimity, and 
exalted spirituality of the Book of Psalms, it would be 
superfluous to dwell, but that they are, therefore, calculated 
for Christian worship cannot be so readily admitted. The 
favorite argument, or rather pretence for singing the Psalms, 
is superficial. Although composed under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, in most cases for special occasions and for the 
Israelitish people, it is contended, because they are called 
** Psalms" or "Divine Songs," that they ought to be simg as 
a part of the actual worship of Christian congregations. It 
might with equal reason be argued, that whenever those les- 
sons for the day are read in which songs occur, for instance, 
those of Miriam and Deborah, the congregation, though they 
cannot " sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea," 
ought to rise and sing, as did the Israelites, in trium- 
phant celebration of the overthrow of Pharoah and his 
hosts ; or, little as they can appreciate the tragic assassina- 

very elaborate opinion recently given hj Mr. Toulmin Smith, barrister-at- 
law, an able writer on Ecclesiastical and Parochial Law, remarkable for his 
patient research and intimate acquaintance with the historical as well as 
legal bearings of the subject. 
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tion, by a woman's hand, of the confiding victim of treache- 
rous hospitality, join in the Jewish chorus of revengefiil 
triumph over him who was betrayed to a fatal repose by 
false assurances and " milk and butter in a lordly dish." 

The moment we indiscriminately adopt the Psalms as a 
part of our worship, and make them an integral portion of our 
prayers and praises, we accept the sentiments they contain, 
and address ourselves to the Divine Being in terms frequently 
at direct variance with the precepts of Christ A few 
examples will suffice to demonstrate this. The Psalmist 
says of his enemies : *^ Let death seize upon them ; let 
them go down quick into hell." Christ says : *^ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth ; but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil ; who- 
soever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn the other 
also." 

David says : *^ Let me see my desire upon my enemies ; 
consume them in thy wrath ; consume them that they may 
not be. Pour out thine indignation upon them ; let their 
habitation be made desolate ; let them be blotted out of the 
book of the living." Christ says : ** Ye have heard, &c, 
thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate tlime enemy ; but 
I say unto you, love your enemies ; bless them that curse 
you ; do good to them that hate you ; and pray for them 
that despitefully use you." 

David says : " Let them wander up and down for meat, 
and grudge if they be not satisfied : let their table become 
a snare, and that which should have been for their welfare, 
let it become a trap ; let his children be contmually vaga- 
bonds and beg." Christ says : ^* If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; recompense no 
man evil for eviL" 

David says : *^ Let his prayer become sin ; let his days 
be few ; let his children be fatherless and his wife a widow ; 
let the extortioner catch all that he hath, and let the 
stranger spoil his labour." Clirist says : ** Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy." " Whatsoever yo 
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would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them ; 
judge not lest ye be judged." 

David says : " Let there be none to extend mercy unto 
him, neither let there be any to favour his fatherless children ; 
let his posterity be cut off; let burning coals fall upon 
them ; let them be cast into the fire." Christ says : ^* Be ye 
merciful, as your Father also is merciful ; for if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you." Such is the spirit of the new dispensation. *^ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this : 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world." * 

It may be argued that the language of the Psalms is 
indicative rather than demmciatory; admonitory, as against 
sinners, rather than revengeful as against personal ene- 
mies — ^prophetic, as relates to the wicked and rebellious 
against God, and not supplicatory of vengeance upon 
political adversaries. But the ordinary and imleamed not 
being nicely discriminating, are apt to take plain words in 
their literal sense. Viewed even as condemnations of the 
wicked, such language breathes not the gentle spirit of 
Him ^^ who was sent unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ;" who came, not to condemn, but ^^ to save that 
which was lost ;" who ^^ came, not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance ;" who warned us not to curse, 
but bless our enemies, and to forgive an erring brotlier, 
*^ not until seven times, but until seventy times seven." 
Why then adopt without discrimination, as the medium of 
praise to God, language which is at direct variance with 
the benignant spirit of our Divine Master ? 

It has been deemed necessary to dwell at some length on 
this subject, because there is nothing for which the anti- 
phonists contend so resolutely as the privilege of standing up 
and singing, from ten to fifteen minutes at a stretch, verse 
after verse, sometimes seventy in succession, to the same 

* James,!. 27. 
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monotonous and non-understandable chant It is a pain- 
ful and useless infliction upon the ears and the patience of 
the great majority of an ordinary parochial congregation, 
who might profit by the reading of the Psalms, but cannot 
possibly derive any advantage from the singing. It may 
be very agreeable to those who, loving music for music's sake, 
or having the vanity to think their performance creditable, 
cannot forego an opportunity of displaying their vocal powers ; 
but this is a grievous mistake, and it is a sad reflection, 
that, whilst no right-minded person could be offended by the 
reading of the Psalms, so many are obliged to submit to 
the hifliction of listening to unmeaning soimds to which 
religion and conscience are alike opposed. 

It is a favorite argument with the chant-loving clergy, 
that the people can listen with delight to a concert of two 
hours* duration, or to music, vocal and instrumental, in 
private society ; but, alas ! how different are the conditions. 
The frequenters of the concert are generally those who like 
music, and who like amusement m the right place ; but an 
ear for music is not a necessary qualification for the true 
devotion of the sanctuary, nor is that the place in which 
those who desire to worship in spirit and in truth look for 
sensual amusement. Even on the stage or in the domestic 
circle, a singer who inflicts upon his hearers a dozen verses 
of the same song, however much he may like it, is voted a 
bore, whether courtesy withholds the expression of distaste 
or not. Why, then, should twenty men expect the admi- 
ration of a mixed congregation, the majority of whom 
neither approve nor appreciate their vocal display : or why 
should they persist, despite the many, for the gratification 
of the few ? 

There is even yet another objection which ought not to 
be passed over without comment. The poor and illiterate 
deplore the deprivation they suffer from having the Psalms 
as well as other parts of the Service sung instead of being 
audibly road, and that they might as well be delivered in 
the Latin Vulgate of the Romish Church, or in an miknown 
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tongue, as be chanted by a quire \vhose words they can 
neither follow nor comprehend. It is not only unkind and 
imjust towards these helpless complainants, but contrary to 
the doctrine of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, who was 
so earnest in his desire that the Services of the Church 
should be understood, that he preferred silence to unintelli- 
gibility — " If any man speak in an unknown tongue ♦ ♦ ♦ 
let one interpret ; but if there be no interpreter let him 
keep silence in the Church, and let him speak to himself 
and to God." * It was doubtless similar wisdom that inspired 
the 5th section of the Statute of Edw. VI., " that it should 
be lawful to any man that understandeth a strange tongue" 
to say the prayers of the Church in such tongue, *^ saying 
the same privately as they do understand." It is hoped 
that the Legislature of the present age will have an equal 
regard to the interests of the Church, and the welfare of the 
people for whom that Church exists. 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 27, 28. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Appeal to Protestant Christians of evert Denomi- 
nation, WITH Suggestions for Practical Measures 
OF Redress. 

*^ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead." 
These words may properly be addressed to drowsy and 
apathetic Protestants, of every denomination, who tmheed- 
ingly suffer the ever-wakeful emissaries of Rome to carry 
their superstitious rites and dogmas into our very Churches 
with perfect impunity. True it is, that here and there a 
voice of remonstrance or indignation is raised against this 
hateftd aggression, but nothing will be done to stem the 
torrent of Romanism until the people throughout the land 
raise one united cry, calling upon the Legislature to grapple 
with the question, and provide a wholesome remedy for the 
growing wrong. If the law has any vitaUty, let it be 
enforced ; if not, give it life. If it be not fairly understood, 
let Parliament, by a declaratory enactment, interpret its in- 
tention. If, for example, the good plain Saxon word, read 
means read, as opposed to sing, let an interpretation clause 
place the meaning of the statute of 13 and 14 Car. II. 
c 4, beyond cavil and equivocation. If it is the people's 
Church, in which they love to worship God in all spiritual 
simplicity, let them be protected against the wiles of the 
formalist, who would deprive them of the conscientious 
exercise of their dearest privileges. Quieta non movere is 
said to be the order of the day ; to let everybody do as he 
likes, provided he interferes with nobody else, is well cha- 
racterised as the new canon of the Church. 

This is intended for toleration, but that toleration which 
tolerates only the caprices of the few at the expense of the 
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many is the greatest tyranny ; and what is it but backing the 
few against the many, to allow, in the name of toleration, 
the solitary incumbent of a parish to inflict any amount of 
Popery he pleases upon a Protestant congregation? Is 
this a sentiment in unison with the genius of our Constitu- 
tion or the opmions of free England? It is a species of 
tyranny which the enlightened laity of the present age will 
not long endure. The truth cannot be too frequently re- 
iterated, that the more this tyranny is allowed to germinate, 
the more painftd will be the struggle when the people of Pro- 
testant England are aroused to the necessity of defending 
their most sacredly cherished rights. 

It may be asked, what have Non-conformists to do with 
this question ? Much every way. Had it not been for the 
establishment of the Church of England, with the Sovereign 
of these realms as supreme head, the people of England 
would have been Roman Catholics, hypocrites, or martyrs. 
No matter what were the immediate causes which conduced 
to the overthrow of the papal authority and the triumph of 
Protestantism, the constitution of the reformed Church of 
England was and is, if true to herself, the great bulwark 
against Romanism. Had it not been for the combination of 
Church and State with all the power and authority of the three 
estates of the realm, the isolated efforts of individual reformers 
would have been utterly ineffectual. Freedom of opinion, 
or at all events the right of giving expression to it, would 
have been banished from the land. The deep and earnest 
thoughts, the burning words of truth, the emanations of 
the most exalted and intellectual minds, which did so much 
towards disseminating the purer principles and doctrines of 
Christ, would have been smothered. The axe, the stake, 
the inquisition would have continued to do their bloody and 
cruel work in the extirpation of the advocates of truth, 
and enlightened Protestant England must have remained 
slavishly Roman Catholic still. Rejoicing in these days of 
religious toleration and freedom of the press, it is difficult to 
realise what would have been the condition of this country, 

H 
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but for the reformation of the Church, and the maintenance 
of her authority by the power of the Crown and the omnipo- 
tence of Parliaments Without entering, therefore, into any 
discussion as to the policy of a State religion in the 19th 
century, it must be acknowledged by every reflecting mind, 
that to the Church of England, as by law established, we 
owe the demolition of the Papal rule, and the maintenance 
of the Protestant faith. So long as the Church of England 
remains an integral part of the constitution of the country, 
it is of the first importance that her purity should be upheld, 
free from every taint of Romanism on the one hand, and 
Latitudinarianism on the other. Let her become Roman 
Catholic, and she must become tyrannical. The policy of 
Rome is to enslave the mind — to amuse her people with the 
debasing externals of religion, and to deprive them of the 
right of expressing, if not the power of, thought. To doubt 
her teaching is heresy, and where she has the sway — though 
" to err is human, to forgive divine" — her dogma is that 
to question is to sin, to punish is papistical." To guard 
against the leaven of Popery, with which so many amongst 
the Clergy of the present day seek to debase the Church, 
should therefore be the aim of every true Protestant. 

The subject should be considered, not from a sectarian, 
but from a broad and purely Protestant point of view ; not 
as a question between the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England, but as between the Church of Rome and 
Evangelical Religion; in short, as Popery versus Pro- 
testantism. Examined in this light it is by no means 
certain that dissent from the Church of England has not 
done serious injury to the Protestant cause. Prima faciey 
this idea may not be palatable to the Non-conformist body, 
hut upon dispassionate reflection, it may not appear very 
extravagant even to them. It is not intended for one 
moment to impugn the purity of their motives in seceding 
from the Church; neither to doubt the sincerity and 
earnest zeal for the cause of religion by which they were 
and are actuated; nor to deny the great good that has 
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resulted from their energetic and self-sacrificing efforts to 
maintain the pure simplicity of our common faith; but 
briefly and impartially to discuss the above proposition, 
from which a further argument in favor of their cordial 
co-operation with the Mother Church in the present emer- 
gency may fairly be derived. 

It has already been shewn that where the clergy have 
introduced Romanising practices into the Church, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the people, the latter have unwisely 
deserted their places of worship, virtually abandoning them 
to the devotees of a system they deplore. Tliis is merely re- 
verted to by way of preliminary illustration of the argument. 
Churchmen, instead of tamely vacating and, in some in- 
stances, surrendering to a tyrannical minority, fabrics they 
themselves had built at great pecuniary sacrifice, should stand 
by their own, and endeavour by all legitimate means to coun- 
teract the evils of which they complain ; they should remain, 
in order to vindicate and effectually maintain their prin- 
ciples and the purity of Divine worship. By vacating their 
seats in the sanctuary, and thus reducing the numerical 
strength and influence of the faithful, they only foster error, 
and play into the hands of the enemy, whose object is to con- 
vert the Church of England into a political machine for the 
overthrow of the Protestant religion. Such is the effect. 
The secession of the majority of the true Protestant mem- 
bers of the Established Church opens the way for its 
occupation by the Tractarian party, and converts the 
Romanising minority into a majority in possession. By 
these means edifice after edifice changes hands, and the 
emoluments are directed to purposes the opposite of those 
for wliich they were intended. 

If such, then, is the weakening effect of the retirement 
of the Protestant members of one church after another, 
how much more must the strength of the Church of Eng- 
land, viewed as the counteracting power opposed to that of 
Rome, be depreciated by the secession of the thousands, 
split up into the numerous sects and divisions into which 

H 2 
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the Protestants of England have, by dissent on divers 
grounds, resolved themselves. The result is, that we have 
only, against the dominant and tyrannical combination of 
the Roman Catholic party, the comparatively feeble, be- 
cause disunited, opposition of the various bodies or sects 
who constitute the Protestants of England. This is a 
much more serious question than many are willing to 
believe or to admit. It is union against division. Rome's 
doctrine of infaUibility is a source of political adhesion and 
oneness of action. The disciples of that creed, at home or 
abroad, if they have any opinions of their own, cannot ex- 
ercise them. With them everything is primarily, indeed 
utterly subservient, to the aims and ends their Church has 
in view. Her chief aims are universal extension and aggran- 
disement.; proselytism is her darling work; all of her 
commimion are recruiting officers, and perfect combination 
for the achievement of her purposes is the result. Her 
design is to encircle the globe as with a girdle, to bring all 
the ends of the earth within her pale. Alive to the immense 
and growing influence of this country all over the world, 
she watches with intense anxiety the ramifications of the 
ever-expanding commerce, wealth, and energy of the nation, 
and follows in the wake. Wherever British enterprise and 
colonisation open a pathway for our people and language, 
the emissaries of Rome are to be found ; hence her earnest 
prayers for the conversion of England to her faith. This is 
not a mere figure of speech. A set form of prayer for this 
purpose is prescribed and enjoined to be used in the Roman 
Catholic Church. She gloats on these things as she surveys 
the dominions over which the flag of England waves, with 
more eagerness than anything in the world besides, in the 
hope that the spread of her tenets may be commensurate with 
the enterprise of the British nation.* It is this organised 



* Since this was in the press a letter has appeared in The Times (March 
1 3th, 1865,) from the pen of that eminent divine and keen observer. Dr. 
Gumming, not only bearing out this view, but furnishing evidence of its 
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combination, this proselyting tendency, this lust of spiritual 
power, this design to enslave all the peoples of the earth, 
against which, not EpiscopaUans of the Church of England, 
not Independents, not Baptists, not Wesleyan Methodists, 
not, in fact, any particular sects of Christians as such, but 
all who profess to be Protestants, have to contend. Is not 
tliis an incentive sufficiently strong to induce them all to 
make common cause against the common foe ? 

Had the great masses of Non-conformists, who have 
separated themselves from the Mother Church, remained 
with her, and directed all the influence, wealth, and energy 
they have employed in the cause of dissent, to the renova- 
tion and purification of the Protestant Church of England, 
how much more formidable would she have been as the 
opponent of the dominant spirit of Rome than she now is, 
shorn of so many oflshoots from the pale of her communion I 
Of course it must be admitted, that, possessing freedom of 
thought and action, which are denied to the disciples of Rome, 
the perfect unity just described could not be attainable, and 
that Providence for wise reasons has willed it otherwise. . 



accuracy. The following is an extract : — " I believe the Roman Church is 
concentrating its full force on England. Dying down to its roots in Italy and 
France, she is about to risk the final issue in England. Dr. Manning, Rome^s 
most eloquent champion in this country, observes in his volume entitled 
Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects^ published last year : — * Surely a soldier's 
eye and a soldier's heart would choose by intuition this field of England. 
None ampler or nobler could be found. What Nice was to Arianism and 
Ephesus to the heresy of Nestorius, and Africa to the schism which withered 
before the presence of St. Augustine, such is England to the vaster heresy of 
these latter days. It is the head of Protestantism, the centre of its move- 
ments, and the stronghold of its powers. Weakened in England it is paralysed 
everywhere; conquered in England it is conquered throughout the world; 
once overthrown here all is but a warfare of detail. All the roads of the 
whole world meet in one point; and, this point reached, the whole world lies 
open to the Church's will. It is the key of the whole position of modem 
error. England once restored to faith becomes the Evangelist of the world.' 
In the face of so active and successful a propagandism as that I have now 
considered, it is neither unseasonable nor unreasonable that Protestants should 
learn to become able to give an answer to every man that asketh a reason of 
the &ith that is in them." 
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It may be argued that dissent was the only alternative 
of those who sought for more purity, more simplicity, more 
earnest and spiritual freedom than the National Church 
appeared to afford or vouchsafed to offer to a people weary 
of seeking the relief for wliich they sighed. That such was 
the feeling of section after section who conscientiously 
seceded is not doubted, though they differed only on mmor 
points, whilst in all the essentials of religion they held the 
same faith and subscribed to the same doctrines. The 
difference between the doctrinal teaching of the Church and 
that of some of the largest bodies of dissenters is^ scarcely 
appreciable, indeed not even admitted or professed by them- 
selves. Was it then wise in all these cases to weaken the 
numerical force and moral influence of the parent stock by 
dissent, instead of seeking to reform and maintain her ? Be 
this as it may, the Church is or ought to be a valuable 
antagonistic power against Popery, and to aid in this at 
least her children should co-operate ; nor can they do this 
more effectually than by promoting those measures which 
will best secure her integrity, and save her from herself 
and her internal enemies. 

If the page of liistory be consulted, it will be found that 
the voice of the people, when properly exerted, has not 
failed to procure a hearing and a response at the hands of 
the Senate of the nation. Instalments of justice have from 
time to time been obtained, and never was the will of the 
people more potent than now, nor was there ever a time 
when, in religious matters, its assertion was more essential 

Historical parallels are faithful monitors, and perhaps, as 
germane to this question, there is none more striking than 
that furnished by Lord Macaulay, in describing the inroads 
of Romanism in the reign of James 11. For a brief season 
the people passively endured the advances of Popery, but, 
once roused to action. Papal aggression, backed by all the 
power of the Crown, with its Anti-Protestant predilections, 
perished like a broken reed when opposed by the giant 
energies of an insulted people, actuated by that love of 
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civil and religious freedom which is characteristic of the 
British nation. The spirit of England is the same now as 
it was then, nor are the signs of the times less significantly- 
correspondent. Let a brief passage of the great historian 
of that period,* placed in juxtaposition with what is pass- 
ing now, speak for itself. 



Lord Macaulay says of the 
time of James II. : — 

" Injudicious members of 
the king's Church, encouraged 
by him (the Papist King), took 
a pride in defying statutes 
which were still of undoubted 
authority, and feelings which 
had a stronger hold upon the 
national mind than at any 
former period." 

Those statutes were the 
Acts of Uniformity of Edw. 
VI., Eliz., and Car. II. The 
feelings were those of the 
Protestant people of England. 

"Roman Catholic Chapels 
rose all over the kingdom." 



" Cowls, girdles, ropes, and 
strings of beads constantly 
appeared in the streets, and 
astonished a population, the 
oldest of whom had never seen 
a conventual garb, except upon 
the stage." 



Of what is now passing, it 
may be said : — 

Injudicious members of the 
Church, encouraged by Papal 
Rome, take a pride in defying 
statutes which are still of un- 
doubted authority, and feelings 
which have a stronger hold 
upon the national mind than 
at any former period. 



These statutes are the same 
still. The feelings of the na- 
tion, from growing intelligence, 
are more earnestly Protestant 
than ever. 

Now, in England and Scot- 
land, there are 286 more Ro- 
man Catholic Chapels and 
Stations than ten years ago. 

Now, every day may be 
seen in the streets, men of the 
stamp of Brother Ignatius. 
The increase of Roman Ca- 
tholic Priests between 1854 
and 1864 is 389. Women 
walk about in the quaint 
attire of Sisters of Charity, 
wearing beads and crosses, as 
do men also, and girdles like 
bell-pulls are worn by Priests, 
even in the Services of the 
Church of England. 



♦ Macaulay^s History of England. 
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** A convent rose at Clerken- 
well, on the site of the ancient 
cloister of St. John ; the Fran- 
ciscans occupied a mansion in 
Lincoln* 8 Inn Fields; the Car- 
melites were quartered in the 
City; a Society of Benedictines 
was lodged in St. James* 
Palace; in the Savoy a spacious 
house and school was huilt for 
the Jesuits." 



Macau] ay quotes the words 
of Lord Bacon on the Jesuit 
schools, as "warmly expressing 
" his regret that so admirable 
" a system of intellectual and 
"moral discipline should he 
"subservient to the interests 
*' of a corrupt religion." 



Macaulay says : — " The Pro- 
testant pupils were not re- 
quired to attend Mass; but 
there could be no doubt that 
the influence of able preceptors 
devoted to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and versed in all the 
arts which win the confidence 
and affection of youth would 
make many converts." 



Now, the number of monas- 
teries and convents is so great 
as not to admit of particular 
enumeration; here Macaulay 
mentions only five ! There are 
now, in England and Scotland, 
242, of which 186 are con- 
vents. Of the latter in Eng- 
land and Wales there were, 
in 1830, only 16, and of mon- 
asteries none. The increase 
in England and Scotland in 
the last ten years is 141. At 
Brompton and other places 
there are schools for Jesuits. 

Now, there is the same 
cause for regret, that wolves 
in sheep's clothing, the Roman 
Catholics in disguise, eating 
Protestant bread, should de- 
vote their energies to a system 
of teaching and to practices 
which are subservient to a 
corrupt religion. 

Now, in those Churches 
where Romanism is rampant, 
the Mass, by that name, is 
avoided; but the influence of 
Tractarian teachers, devoted 
to Roman Catholic Revivalism, 
and versed in the arts which 
win over unwary youth, makes 
many converts to the Church 
of Rome. 



The sequel may be sought in the graphic account, 
given by the same illustrious author, of the troubles and 
persecutions, the struggles that ensued, and the result 
when England, roused to indignation, put forth her moral 
strength. It was the stem will of the nation, alike ex- 
hibited by peer and peasant, and shared in by clergy as 
well as laity, that over-awed the time-serving satellites of 
James IL, and saved the seven courageous bishops, ina- 
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mortalised by their constancy, from the grasp of tyranny. 
It was the same indomitable will that ultimately exiled the 
execrated and faithless monarch, and placed a Protestant 
sovereign on his throne. The same invincible spirit, if 
again excited by similar causes, will doubtless be evinced 
by the faithful amongst our bishops and clergy, as well as 
the people. "Doth not wisdom cry, and understanding 
put forth her voice ? " " I, wisdom, dwell with prudence," 
" put not off until the morrow what might be done to-day, 
lest a worse evil come upon thee." It would be better that 
the misguided zealots should be recalled to a sense of duty 
now, or be protected against themselves by wholesome 
regulations, than that they should be allowed to go on in 
a course, which will assuredly bring down upon them the 
retributive animosity of an oflTended nation, from which 
they will only reap augmented humiliation and disgrace, if 
they do not suffer more. 

It was the voice of the people that obtained the Act 
of Uniformity of the second year of Edward VI., which 
extinguished so many of the crying abuses and superstitions 
of the Church of Rome. 

It was the voice of the people which, in the same reign, 
for the honour of the Church, abolished the Law of Clerical 
Celibacy, and though repealed in the reign of Mary, it was 
the voice of the people that again prevailed, and restored 
the statutes of Edward VI., in the reign of James I. 

It was the voice of the people that procured in the reign 
of Elizabeth, the renewal of the Act of Uniformity with 
still ftirther modifications of the remnants of Romanism. 

It was the voice of the people that, obtained in the reign 
of Charles II., the adoption of language in the present 
Uniformity Act, for tlie further simplification of the mode 
of conducting public worship.* 

* Although antagonism towards th^ Presbyterians was one of the great 
incentives to the promotion of this statute, and many of the new clauses were 
directed against Noncomformists of that party, the uniform adoption of the 
word "read" was evidently designed to secure that simplicity which the 
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It was, as we have seen, the voice of the people that put 
down, in the reign of James IL, the mummeries that are 
becoming rife now, and drove the Papist from his throne. 

It was the voice of the people that abolished the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, that emancipated the Roman Catholics, 
and reformed the House of Commons itself. 

It is the voice of the people that will operate upon that 
reformed House of Commons to remove all doubts and 
confer eflBcacy upon the existing Act of Uniformity, by 
providing easy and expeditious means for enforcing obe- 
dience. Potent, however, as the voice of the people has 
ever proved, and antagonistic as many of the clergy have 
been to the people, there have been and ever will be found 
many great men and true in the clerical ranks ready to 
acknowledge the rights of the laity, and to co-operate with 
them in support of the common faith of the Church of the 
people. 

If, then, the thousands who have separated from the 
Church had maintained their status, who can doubt that 
their energy and co-operation would have effected long ere 
this everything that is essential to the perfection, humanly 
speaking, of the National Church, and have rendered her, 
as the National Church of the people, with the power of the 
State to support her, an irresistible bulwark against the 
machinations of Rome. 

Revivalists now seek to destroy. The disposition of Charles II. towards 
toleration, was in fact intended only to favor the Roman Catholics, and this 
was watched with great jealousy by the people. *' He (the king) had the 
mortification of finding that the House of Commons had imbibed, partly 
perhaps in consequence of his declaration for indulgence, that jealous appre- 
hension of popery which had caused so much of his father's ill-fortune. On 
this topic the watchfulness of an English Parliavient could never be long at 
rest. The notorious insolence of the Romish priests, proud of the Court's 
favour, disdained to respect the laws enough to disguise themselves.'* — 
Hailam's History of England^ Vol, II. , p. 347. Does not the same spirit 
manifest itself now among the Catholic Revivalists, and does not this shew 
the necessity for adhering to the wisdom of the Parliament of Car. II., in 
prescribing uniform reading instead of singing, which best prevents diversity, 
and guards against those innovations of which singing is the first step ? 
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Dissent, however, is a great fact, and we must now deal 
with things as we find them. Without questioning the 
great good which, in the abstract, has arisen from the 
purifying influence of dissent, and the wholesome rivalry- 
incident to it, the admission is claimed that the pow^er 
of the Protestant Church of England as the antagonist of 
Romanism, has been weakened by division, and it is but 
fair to ask of the great body of Dissenters for unity of 
action in the great common cause of resistance to Papal 
aggression. 

The Church of England must not be allowed, by foster- 
ing Tractarianism, practically to form an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, with the Church of Rome. Protestant 
England would be safer without than with her on such 
suicidal conditions. But if upheld in her Protestant in- 
tegrity there can be no question of the value of such a 
national institution for the maintenance of the great fight 
of faith — Protestantism versus Popery. 

It is contended by some that, now-a-days, so great an 
amount of protection is afforded by the general laws of 
the comitry, and the executive, as well as by the vigilance 
of the people, that no crying grievance can long exist, and 
that public jealousy of Roman Cathohcism is so great that 
no injury can be inflicted, not even the abduction of a girl 
from her home, to consign her to a convent, without 
bringing into play the full power of the Government to 
prevent the wrong. Because, in an occasional isolated 
case, public indignation could not be pacified without the 
vigorous interposition of the Executive, are we to con- 
clude that no wrong is done, that the increase of Roman 
Catholic Churches and anti-English monastic and conventual 
houses, without supervision, are so little dangerous to the 
welfare of the people and the Protestant religion, that the 
encouragement of such things in our own Churches and by 
our own clergy is allowable ? It is not a question whether 
we should give full religious freedom to all classes, Roman 
Catholics not excepted, but whether we should permit the 
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misguided priesthood of the Church of England to drive 
out the most earnest of the people, and educate the young 
and thoughtless in doctrines and practices obnoxious to the 
laws and the religion of a Protestant country, and en- 
courage Romanism in diametrical opposition to the feelings 
and wishes of the people. Let those feelings and wishes be 
proclaimed, and nov^ verrons. 

Numerous are the subterfuges by which the Revivalist 
faction seeks to justify the inroads of Romanism. It is a 
favorite argument with them, that a kind of political 
rivalry of the attractive ceremonials of the Church of Rome 
is necesary to counteract her influence. The contrary has 
already been amply proved, and that the introduction of an 
excess of music and other Romish practices serve only to 
drive away the accustomed congregation. Churches pre- 
viously filled to overflowing are deserted by the regular and 
devout worshippers who frequented them, to make way for 
a fluctuating crowd of novelty seekers, of whom those who 
are captivated only remain mitil they are sufficiently ma- 
tured to go over to the Church of Rome. Amongst these 
converts are fomid many of the children of dissenters. In 
the case of Stoke Newington already referred to, it is re- 
markable that amongst the most enthusiastic advocates for 
music are the immediate descendants of respected and 
consistent members of the Society of Friends. Taught to 
abstain from music, even in their domestic circles, as well 
as in the Meeting House, it is singular that they should 
nm so far into extremes as not only to become the most 
strenuous advocates for musical innovation, but actually 
help to fill the ranks of the quire, regularly taking part in 
the performance of choral and cathedral services.* Whether 

* The Nonconformists for the most part professed, and douhtless, in the 
first instance, sincerely, to justify their dissent or secession by a craving after 
spiritual in opposition to formal and ceremonial modes of Divine worship ; but 
it is remarkable that when any of these revert to the practice of the Mother 
Church, they are sure to run to the extreme of High Church observances, the 
ultimate goal in many cases being the Church of Rome. It is related of a 
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they will stop there, is another question. But so it is ; and 
surely the Nonconformists must admit that even their cause 
suffers by the institution of Church of England seminaries 
for Romanism. Nay, they are so alive to this that even 
some of them are yielding to the expedient of rivalry by 
the introduction of music into their chapels, and the adorn- 
ment of their Houses of Prayer, not by the meek and quiet 
spirit of humility, but by musical display within, and florid 
decoration without. 

It may be said that this confirms the theory of the 
Puseyite — that such attractions are essential to preserve the 
Church from perversion. Alas ! there are many who would 
never dream of making the plunge into the see of Rome 
were it not for the immediate preparation which Tracta- 
rianism, under the name of Protestantism, so sedulously 
affords. But Christian men should take higher ground 
than this : the primitive Church of Christ is a true Church, 
or it is nothing. If true, her strength consists in her purity 

dissenter, that being in search of an organ for his chapel, he consulted a 
Pennsylvanian friend as to his choice of several, to which the disciple of Penn 
replied, " Well, ftiend, if thou hast made up thy mind to worship God by 
machinery, I would advise thee to have the best'' Perhaps this is the prin- 
ciple upon which, without counting the cost, the first step towards Puseyism 
leads to Ultramontanism. It is curious that the only three clei^men who 
figure in the narrative of Stoke Newington, as conspicuous for their Tractarian 
tendencies, are the sons of Dissenters — Mr. Pope, who has actiially gone 
through the Church of England to that of Rome, was the son of an Inde- 
pendent ; Mr. Jackson, who is following in his wake, is the son of a Wesleyan ; 
and Dr. Irons, of an Independent minister — Mr. Jackson, the father of 
Thomas of Newington, being an eminent minister of the Methodist persuasion, 
and Mr. Irons, the father of the Brompton doctor, a man of mark as an 
Independent preacher. Nor is it less remarkable that some of the leading 
supporters of the musical innovations in Stoke Newington, who were Dis- 
senters, are members of the quire or quire council of St. Mary's. Thus we 
see the children of the strictest Puritans, who would not suffer a musical 
instrument to enter their homes, much less their meeting-houses, not only 
joining the Church, but becoming the most zealous advocates of, and actors in, 
those ultra-musical performances which the more intelligent and influential 
of true-bom Churchmen eschew. But, as a facetious clergyman recently 
observed, " When we see Protestants turn Perverts, Parsons turn Papists, 
and Quakers turn Quiristers, it is high time to mind our P's and Q's." 
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and fidelity. Truth is great, and will prevail. The sin- 
cerity of those who go to Church to worship God in spiritual 
simplicity cannot be impugned ; but if these are offended 
and driven out by the substitution of the musical, the 
ceremonial, and the sensational for the spiritual, it is more 
than questionable whether anything is gained by replacing 
them with those who are attracted by such meretricious 
allurements. 

So long as Divine worship is pure, simple, and spiritual, 
and so long as the Gospel is faithfully preached to the 
people, devout and earnest men will be found to fill the 
sanctuary. God will prosper his own work, and the influ- 
ence of example will do more than any ceremonials of man's 
invention to gather the stray sheep into the fold of Christ. 
To assert the contrary is to doubt the providence and the 
promises of God. 

It is not then a mere episcopalian question ; the Protestant 
Nonconformist is as deeply interested m it as the Church- 
man. The Church of Rome is a powerful politico-religious 
engine. The Church of England should be the great 
bulwark against that of Rome. It is tho essential element 
of power opposed to power. If that Hne of demarcation 
be broken down, the great value of the institution is 
destroyed. When the reformed Church of England, as by 
law established, becomes tainted with the leaven of Popery, 
she must become subservient to the propagation of the 
errors she was founded to resist. 

The grave question of the day is, not whether a State 
Church — a State Religion — is just in principle, either in a 
moral, a political, or a religious point of view; it is 
whether, havmg an established Church, it should be tolerated 
as an engine of Romanism in a Protestant country? 
Whether the people of England, of whatever denomination, 
should be called upon to support, as a national institution, 
an establishment which panders to the system which, in 
their judgment, is the greatest enemy to truth and reli- 
gious freedom ? 
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That Popery is making rapid strides in the land none 
but the most bigoted will deny, excepting always those 
who are already blinded by that fatal spirit of Romish 
revivalism which has taken possession of so many of the 
clergy as well as laity of the Protestant Church. 

There are few dissenting commimities who are not really 
earnest in the missionary work. To their untiring energies 
we owe the conversion of many thousands of souls who 
have been rescued from spiritual darkness, and brought to 
the knowledge of Christian truth. Prevention is better than 
cure ; yet their labour of love could not be more sadly im- 
peded* than through the augmentation of the disciples of 
Papal error, by an establishment whose first care should be 
to maintain the broad landmarks of primitive Christianity. 
Having, then, such an establishment, it deeply concerns the 
people of every religious denomination to struggle for the 
maintenance of her purity with as much earnestness as 
they deem it necessary to contend against the dissemination 
of Papal error. It is in effect the same thing. These con- 
siderations furnish serious food for reflection to those who 
forget, that if the Church of England insensibly allies her- 
self with the Church of Rome, the battle against spiritual 
wickedness in high places, against principalities and powers, 
must become tenfold more arduous. There is an immea- 
surable difference between having a State Church, with all 
its power and influence for, instead of against, the cause of 
truth. To guard that Church from the first inroads of 
Popery, then, is the duty of the Protestant dissenter, as 
much as it is that of the churchman. To the latter, of 
course, this line of argument is needless ; but the import- 
ance of cordial co-operation for so sacred an object should 
rouse all true Protestants to earnest and active combina- 
tion. Let them not forget that they have one common 
cause in view, and that, despite all differences upon minor 
points, they have but one Master, one Head, and that 
is Christ, imder whose banners they are called upon to 
fight against the common enemy of souls. The late vene- 
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rable Primate of all England, the Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy, himself, did not hesitate openly to pronounce his 
opinion, that " Tractarianism, is daily assuming a more 
" serious and alarming aspect, and threatening a revival of 
" the worst evils of Romanism." Many other dignitaries 
of the Church have expressed similar misgivings. Very 
many of the clergy have manfiilly condemned this mania 
for Tractarianism as dangerous to the interests of rehgion. 
The laity, as already shewn, have become painfully alive 
to the growing evil. The thoughtless and irreUgious 
take no trouble to move in these matters; they are 
heedless and indifferent; their sentiments and opinions 
upon questions involving the deep mysteries of godliness 
and pure religion are of little weight, because they do 
not experimentally understand the question; on the con- 
trary, if they take any part or interest in it at all, it 
is generally in favor of those practices which gratify the 
external senses and pander to their amusement, rather than 
to edification. The very indulgence in these things only 
serves to deaden the influences of spiritual rehgion by 
encomraging a reliance on formal rites and ceremonies. It 
is the serious Bible Christian, — the earnest advocate of the 
cause of pure religion for the love of it, and who re- 
quires no external excitement to elevate his soul to the 
Throne of Grace, that raises his voice against mummeries 
which have no affinity with the religion of the heart 
To say that the majority of the bishops and clergy 
are at present bright examples of imfailing and faithM 
adherence to the true principles of the Protestant religion, 
is only to assert a truism, from which few will dissent ; but 
the leaven of Romanism contaminates the junior members of 
the Church, who, in their turn, will become seniors, and 
share those promotions which must ultimately elevate them 
to high places, and decrease the number of the faithftd; 
" a little leaven leaveneth tlie whole lump." It is against 
the mischiefs which this will produce that we should fight. 
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ere the mass is so much imbued with it as to render its 
expurgation a work of serious difficulty.* 

It cannot be too often repeated that this is not a 
mere question for those who are ahready smarting under 
the influence of Tractarian tyranny. Those into whose 
peaceful and happy parishes the new-born mania for 
music and ceremony has not yet penetrated, and who 
are at present blest with honest, simple-hearted, truth- 
loving Christian pastors, must not imagine, because they 
have not yet practically experienced the injurious effects 
of this Romanising spirit in their own parishes, that 
they are secure for ever ; their turn may come when they 
least expect it. A change of parson may bring a change 
of practice which will plunge them into that state of 
schism and disaffection which in other places has done 
so much to destroy peace, to foster dissent, and en- 
courage Popery. Every day the chances of such painful 
results become more probable for every parish, as every 



* It has been asserted in a previous chapter that the extent of clerical 
perverdon is not known now, because the perverts, instead of avowing them- 
selves, "remain in the Church for the good of the cause." The letter of Dr. 
Gumming, referred to in a previous note, confirms this with evidence. 
•' Referring to recent conversions. Cardinal Wiseman sajrs they have ceased to 
publish in the journals the names of converts, as such publicity raised a 
formidable obstacle to conversions. • But,' he adds, ' do not suppose that, 
because you hear less than you formerly did of conversions, the current of 
proselytism is stopped. On the contrary, converrions are continually in- 
creasing, they embrace persons of every portion, extending as formerly even 
to the highest in the social scale.' It would appear from a careful review 
of the various springs of success — first, that the ultra High Churchism which 
magnifies ritual observances, and apes what in a Protestant Church it can 
never equal, the ceremonial of Rome, has contributed to the Pope nearly 
200 clei^gymen and members of the Universities ; and, secondly, that senti- 
mental ladies, some of very high rank, admiring the exterior grandeur of 
Rome, but with minds unequal to an analjrsLs of her pretensions, or a just 
estimate of her errors, after vadllating for years between conflicting attractions, 
have at last found polarity and peace — such as it is — ^in the bosom of the 
Roman Church. A great deal must also be conceded to the energy and 
passionate zeal of a Roman Catholic mmority striving to regain long-lost power 
and prestige." 

I 
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day brings a fresh accession of Puseyites into the clerical 
ranks from which the Churches of England will have 
to be filled. What body of parishioners can foresee, 
whether, when the vacancy occurs, they will, in the lot- 
tery of nomination, draw a prize, a blank, or something 
worse?* All, however, know that when a man is 

* The following communication from an eminent and earnest Church 
Reformer " to the Editor of the Times''* is worthy of grave condderation : — 

'^ SiE — Out of many letters of a similar description which I am in the habit 
of receiving, I select one, which I shall feel much obliged to you if you will 
make public, having the writer^s permission to do so, because it affords an ex- 
cellent illustration of one of the points I brought prominently forward in my 
recent letter to the Bishop of Rochester. 

" I remain, your obedient servant, 

" Moor Park, Rickmansworth, Feb. 6." " EBURY. 

" ' I have read with great interest your letter in The Times^ and beg 
to testify to you the truth of the statement that it is necessary that the Liturgy 
and Rubrics of the Church of England should be at once revised. 

•' ' I beg to draw your notice to the extravagances which take place in the 
diocese of Rochester. I was lately visiting some friends at Foxearth, Essex, 
and attended the parish church. It is a small church, having for its congrega- 
tion chiefly the agricultural labourers employed on the adjoining farms. Upon 
the altar was a cross covered with flowers. The reading-desk, pulpit, and font 
were umilarly decorated, also the other parts of the church, wherever flowers 
could be placed. 

" ' Notwithstanding that the congregation was purely agricultural, the ser- 
vice was " cathedral," and even more than that, for the rector, the Rev. John 
Foster, was not content with having the whole of the Psalms and responses 
chanted, but he permitted his curate to sing the whole of the Litany, on which 
occafflon he (the curate) knelt down at a small table between the reading-desk 
and the pulpit, turning his back upon the people. 

" ' Before the Communion Service was read the candles upon the altar were 
lighted, and the rector, thinking, I presume, that the service was too short, 
permitted a woman to be churched. After this the Communion was read, the 
responses, including the Creed, being chanted ; the sermon followed, but still 
the services were not concluded, for the prayer for the whole state of Christ^s 
Church militant was read. Then, and glad I was when the moment arrived, 
w& were suffered to depart. The administration of the Holy Communion 
followed. I did not stay for it. 

" ' You will be able to judge of the time all that must have occupied, and 
you will hardly be surprised if I say that I left the church disgusted ; and if 
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appointed to rule over God's heritage for good or for 
evil, he is immovable, however obnoxious. A good man 
would not do violence to the wishes or offend the con- 
sciences and feelings of his flock, even had he the power 
to do so; but a capricious fanatic is not so easily 
controlled, since, as we have seen, there are men, who, 
in the face of local remonstrance, in defiance of episcopal 
admonition, in violation of the most solemn engagements, 
in remorseless hostility to the feelings of the people, 
and of the sacred cause of religion itself, persevere in 
thrusting into the services of the Church their frivolous 
innovations. 

These observations necessarily lead to the consideration 
of the question, so far as relates to the clergy themselves 
and their interest in it. Should anything which has been 
advanced appear to them to savour of undue severity or 
want of respect for them as a class, a moment's reflection 
will, it is hoped, remove the impression. Let not the up- 
right evangelical and spiritually-minded men, who reflect 
80 much honor on our Church, imagine for one moment 
that a single syllable of what has been advanced has sprung 
from the slightest feeling of irreverent hostility towards 
them ; nay, on the contrary, held, and justly held as they 
are in high esteem, it is earnestly hoped that they will be 
found amongst the foremost to promote whatever may 
appear to be best calcidated to preserve the true Protestant 
principles of the Church of England ; to maintain intact 
the pure doctrines of the Christian faith ; to resist the per- 

my mind became so disturbed and impatient, what must the case have been 
with the majority of the congregation, composed as I haye described ? 

'' ' I am informed that all that took place is in strict accordance with the 
Rubrics. I trust, therefore, that you wUl not relax your endeavours to bring 
about a reform.' " 

[N.B. — If the view taken of the law in the preceding Chapter be correct, 
the last paragraph of the above extract scarcely is so ; but it only proves the 
more, that some authoritative exposition of what is law, and some eflFectual 
means of enforcing it, should speedily be provided.] 

t2 
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verting inroads of Popery and of her handmaid Puseyism ; 
and to keep together the faithful followers of Christ, un- 
harmed by those diversities and dissensions, by which the 
injudicious bring a scandal on the Church and on their own 
body, and do despite to the cause of religion. The sound 
Protestant clergy of this land undoubtedly deplore, in tlieir 
hearts, these fatal innovations, and none would rejoice 
more than they in seeing these worse than useless causes of 
dissension discontinued. 

It would be an inestimable blessing to the clergy, as well 
as to the people, were the law to say, with reference to the 
debatable questions of music and ceremonial forms, " thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further." Nothing is more difficult 
or more perplexing than to be for ever wandering in a 
maze of imcertainty as to what is or what is not orthodox 
or legally permissible. What imiformity of action can 
there possibly be whilst the restless ramblers in search of 
sensational changes are permitted to resuscitate or repro- 
duce the long-exploded absurdities of antiquity, on the 
authority of obsolete but unrepealed statutes, or mouldy 
canons and injimctions dug out of the musty archives 
of a Papal or semi-Papal era? However much credit for 
erudition and patient perseverance the curious student may 
claim for the exhumation of antique memorials from the 
tomb of oblivion, the honor due to such discoveries is 
sadly tarnished if the object merely be to parade them 
as authorities for sinning against the superior intelli- 
gence of a more enlightened age. The superstitious rites 
of the Church of Rome have been virtually repealed by 
the conmion sense and sound piety of the people. If 
we are to admit that every abuse which scandalised the 
mediaeval period, that does not happen to be enume- 
rated by express mention in the catalogue of statutory 
repeal, may be re-instated, who can say into what supersti- 
tious follies we may not nm? Incertitude is the bane 
of uniformity, and it is time a line was drawn between 
the modem and the antique, that the landmarks of Protes- 
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tantism may be maintained. A good old clergyman says : 
" I am so pestered by the novelties of young curates, that I 
scarcely know which way to turn. I object to their prac- 
tices; and am talked out of all patience by subtle argu- 
ments, based on ancient documents and fusty records, of 
which I never heard before, or, having heard of, considered as 
things of the past, merely rescued from oblivion as curiosi- 
ties and sad exemplifications of the exploded follies of a 
benighted period ; but I am assured that they are living 
laws still, and that we are bound to obey them, until the 
legislative sponge shall have wiped them out — a consum- 
mation, upon the bare mention of which, some of these 
resurrectionists of ancient mummeries ejaculate, with super- 
stitious awe, — ^may heaven avert it I " 

Ought these things to be ? When a failure of justice 
ensued jfrom the resuscitation of the ancient law of wager 
of battle, by which Abraham Thornton, the murderer of 
Mary Ashford, escaped miscathed. Parliament did not long 
hesitate to remove the warranty for this superstitious ordeal 
from the Statute Book. Whatever credit might be due 
to the indefatigable black-letter lawyer, who dragged this 
obsolete practice out of the storehouse of legal Ironber, and 
challenged his adversary to produce an act for its repeal, 
the relic of barbarity was no longer tolerated out of senti- 
mental respect for the foibles of antiquity. Whilst the 
the wisdom of the Legislature sweeps away laws which give 
immunity to the man who kills the body, shall its hand be 
stayed when authorities are raked up to legalise machinery 
for the destruction of the soul ? 

Apart, however, from all refining upon points like these, 
tliere can be no doubt that it would conduce greatly to the 
comfort, the peace, the happiness, and the usefulness of 
the devout clergy of our Church, were they relieved from 
all imcertainty, and enabled to give an answer to the impor- 
timities of those who are for ever seeking to disturb the quiet 
and godly order of Divine worship. If a small body of 
parishioners urge more singuig, the clergyman, anxious to 
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oblige, complies; another part of his flock remonstrates; 
he yields to their importunities. A schism ensues between 
the two. If he be a wise and discreet man, with a desire for 
peace, and the parties are not pertinaciously obdurate, a con- 
cordat is arrived at, by mutual concession, — ^this is a common 
occurrence ; so that, in the present state of the law, the 
management of divine worship resolves itself, at the best, into 
a system of compromises. If the clergyman side with the 
one party, he offends the other; and when his own preju- 
dices go with a small minority, he acquires the ill-will of 
the majority, and mcalculable mischief follows. It would 
unquestionably be better for him, as it would for all, and for 
the cause of religion, that a line should be drawn, so that 
the mode of conducting divine worship in the Established 
Church should not be the subject of idle caprice. If, how- 
ever, toleration says, give some latitude, let it be remem- 
bered that it is the Church of the people, the place of •worship 
of the masses, and that they should be consulted rather than 
the priest, in matters which touch not Protestant faith or doc- 
trine ; and that, where it is a question of more or less singing, 
it should be determined by the votes of the majority. If a 
question of form disturb the good understanding which 
ought to subsist between minister and people, a friendly 
submission to the arbitration of the bishop ought to be 
enough, and few there are, it is to be hoped, amongst 
the clergy, though we have had some painful proofs to the 
contrary, who would disregard his Bishop's admonitions. 
As a rule, the clergy have a high respect for the laws and 
constitution of the country, and uphold them, at all events, 
in all matters not involving ecclesiastical crotchets. With 
regard to these, if the letter of the statute be not clear, the 
clergy are, in many cases, a law unto themselves, each follow- 
ing his own interpretation, and creating differences of 
opinion and practice, where all ought to be agreed. This 
furnishes a powerful weapon for dissent, and there are few 
thinking men amongst the clergy who would not much 
prefer some recognised standard of uniformity to relieve 
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them from needless responsibility and operate as a check 
upon those who are inclined to be capricious. It is, there- 
fore, confidently hoped, that as good and loyal Christian 
men, the great body of the clergy will rather advocate 
than oppose any moderate measures which have for their 
end the maintenance of uniformity and the preservation of 
peace, without interfering with those vital questions of faith 
and doctrine upon which the integrity and stability of the 
Church depend. 

It is sometimes said that the clergy, with an eye to their 
professional career, will not come forward and range them- 
selves on the side of truth and reformation, lest they should 
give offence to the higher powers, and perhaps endanger 
their future prospects. This is too much to believe. 
There may be here and there a coward in the ecclesias- 
tical ranks, but in a matter which concerns the cause 
of true religion and the vital interests of the Church, those 
of her Ministers whose opinions are worthy of regard 
would not be influenced by any minor considerations of 
personal advancement, or the glitter of pecuniary advantage 
in prospectu, to sacrifice their principles or conscientious 
convictions. They have the bright examples of the martyrs 
and the spirit of the early Reformers to encourage them, 
without their dangers ; and know, if they know anything, 
that they will command more respect and esteem, even at 
the hands of those from whom they differ, by honest 
independence and fidelity to the cause of truth, than they 
can ever gain by a cowardly and sycophantic policy. 

Before proceeding to suggest what the object and line 
of action should be, it may be desirable briefly to reca- 
pitulate the defects in the present state of the law to which 
a remedy should be appUed. 

We have seen throughout the history of legislation on 
this subject, that the danger has ever been felt to be not from 
without, but from witliin the Church. Every statute com- 
mences with a severe commentary on the scandalous abuses 
which have been introduced into the Church by the capri- 
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Clous vagaries of some of those with whom the celebration 
of divine worship rests. History would, of course, carry 
this back to the very time of the Apostles, when Paul 
** withstood Peter to the face, because he was to be blamed." 
For even Peter, from whom Rome boasts her succession of 
infaUiblos, was a dissembler with others in matters of 
church government, " insomuch that Barnabas was carried 
away by their dissimulation." It is not necessary to travel 
beyond the four comers of the successive Acts of Uniformiiy 
to shew that their object was to keep the indiscreet portion of 
the clergy within proper bounds, and to prevent an in- 
jurious diversity in practice, and the indulgence of their 
individual predilections. The innovations, which are fraught 
with so much mischief generally, come from the clergy, 
not the people ; the latter have not the power, where they 
have the will, to prevent them. 

Statutes from the time of Edward VI. to that of Charles 
II. have enacted and re-enacted penalties for the repression 
of ecclesiastical disobedience, but the clergy seem to have 
claimed a sort of immunity which would not be tolerated 
in a layman. 

The Act of Charles II. clearly prescribes, as the governing 
rule, that the services of the Church shall be read, but as 
the cathedral and collegiate churches form an exception, it 
would seem that the imstable members of the clerical body, 
without regard to the question whether the words of the 
Rubric, say or sirig^ are alternative only with reference to 
place, — cathedral or parish church, — ^have construed them 
as giving an option^ and that option they have claimed to 
exercise, until a practice has grown up in opposition to law, 
ftunishing a vicious precedent for its interpretation. Hence 
the quibble by which, despite the plain meaning of the 
injimction to read, in opposition to the previous statutory 
words say or sing, the word read is construed by the 
advocates for music to mean sing, as if they were in law 
convertible terms. This requires authoritative explanation, 
if plainer words can be found, to exclude equivocation. 
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The Church Discipline Act furnishes remedies against 
clerical defalcations by divers modes of appeal ; but none of 
these are final, so long as the accused clergyman questions 
the various decisions, imtil he has run the gauntlet through 
the successive jurisdictions of the Bishop, the Arch- 
bishop, the Consistory Court, the Court of Arches, and the 
Privy Council; and when the judgment of the latter is 
obtained, the people are no forwarder, if the clergy persist 
in the commission of the wrong ; for were the case of con- 
tumacy so flagrant, and the act condemned so illegal, that 
the individual should perchance be de facto inhibited, the 
judgment restrains not his successor. It is a case per se^ 
and every offender may lead the complaining parties through 
the same dilatory and expensive dance of litigation, with 
an equally fruitless result as regards the general suppres- 
sion of the evil, whilst the Bishop of the diocese has little to 
induce him to incur the arduous and costly imdertaking. 
This requires, in these days of cheap and speedy justice ; 
and common sense demands, that the law should be defined, 
and an easier and more effectual remedy provided for 
enforcing its enactments. 

If an attorney of one of her Majesty's courts of law at 
Westminster misconduct himself in the discharge of his 
duties, or be proved to be unworthy of being a member of 
the profession, the judges of those courts hold him amena- 
ble, and on proof of the facts, proceed at once to correction, 
and, should his conduct merit it, very summarily strike 
him off the rolls. Why should there be so much trouble 
to control and deal with a contumacious priest, whose mis- 
conduct perils the souls of many, whilst the act for which 
an attorney is deprived, is generally a single proved offence 
against some solitary individual, and frequently relates to a 
mere pecuniary matter. The formula of the ordination of 
priests demands at their hands solemn engagements, not to 
bind themselves to any hard and difficult task, but to con- 
form to very simple rules of conduct and proper obedience to 
superior authority, to which no honest and right-minded 
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member of Christ's church could take reasonable exception. 
For example: they declare their readiness, as much as in 
them lies, to frame and fashion themselves and their families 
according to the doctrine of Christ, and to make themselves 
wholesome examples and patterns to the flock of Christ. 
Surely no man ought to be admitted into the ministry of the 
Church, or be permitted to remain in it, who cannot con- 
scientiously subscribe and conform to this test of fitness. 
They are required to maintain and set forwards, as much 
as in them lies, quietness, peace, and love among all 
Christian people, and especially those imder their charge; 
too manifest a duty to be questioned by the most scrupulous. 
They are called upon reverently to obey their ordinary or 
other chief ministers, who have the charge and government 
over them, and to follow, with a glad mind and will, their 
godly admonitions, and to submit to their godly judgments. 
This appears to be so wholesome a provision for proper 
Church government, that it is difficult to raise even the 
most hypercritical objection to it. All this they are solemnly 
adjured to do as a condition precedent to ordination, and 
having accepted the terms with the oflfice, surely they 
ought to be bound by them though no penalty is attached for 
disobedience. The contumacious priest may sin, as with a 
cart-rope, against these moral obligations; the Bishop or 
Ordinary may remonstrate, advise, admonish, or pronounce 
judgment in vain, if the object of his kindly advice or 
severe censure remain obdurate. Surely there ought to be 
some short and simple means of vindicating the eflficacy of 
an ordination oath. It may be argued, that as Bishops and 
Ordinaries, like other men, are mortal, they might perhaps 
require, admonish, or adjudge their clergy to do what the 
latter could not conscientiously approve. None, however, 
but the captious could seriously entertain so violent a suppo- 
sition ; but, on the contrary, the worthy sons of the Church 
would rather advocate the application of a remedy for, than 
patronise a contumacious disregard of, the parental authority 
of those who have the charge over them. 
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Sucli then are the defects requiring cure, and the proper 
resource for the accomplishment of that cure is Parlia- 
ment 

Doubtless the Tractarian party would take exception to 
the highest tribunal of the nation, seeing their craft is in 
danger, when the test of common sense, sound judgment, 
education, and intelligence is applied to it. Indeed, the 
Bishop of LiQColn, in one of his charges to the clergy, used 
these emphatic words : " It has always been the business of 
the Tractarian party to teach the clergy to suspect and dis- 
trust Parliament ; but nothing can be more mischievous than 
to treat the Legislature with anything but confidence and 
respect The Church has no real ground of complaint to 
urge against Parliament For ourselves, — ^we say it with sin- 
cerity, though with sorrow, — ^there are many of the Bishops 
to whom we should be much less willing to entrust the wel- 
fare of the Church than to the House of Commons."* 

Here is high authority and encouragement for the true 
and spiritual worshippers in the Church of England to 
appeal to the wisdom of the Legislature for such wholesome 
measures of reformation as the necessities of the time, with 
regard to the true interests of the Church, imperatively 
demand. But the Bishop, in the same charge, referring to 
the question of revision of the Comman Prayer, makes this 
remark : " Such questions must be debated and decided by 
a Parliament, many of whose members are not of our com- 
munion, and some not even of our religion." This would 
seem to imply a lingering suspicion of the fairness of the 
mixed tribunal so much eulogised in the passage before 
quoted, but happily for the present purpose, whether 
danger might be apprehended from the part which the 
small minority of members alluded to might take as to 
other points, it is perfectly immaterial with reference to the 
remedial measures about to be proposed. 

It is of importance, then, to consider, not so much what 

* National Standard, Vol. II., No. 13, p. 309. 
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is necessary to the exclusion of every remnant of Popery 
which has escaped the pruning-hook of the fathers of the 
Reformation, — not to seek at once to make that clean 
sweep, which they would have been but too happy to have 
achieved, of everything which savoured of Romish abuse, — 
not to urge the immediate revision of every line of the Book 
of Common Prayer, but carefully to eschew everything 
which is likely to raise debate and create endless discussion 
on doctrinal points and questions of faith ; in short, the 
sound policy is simply to ask, for the present purpose, that 
which Parliament will, if properly appealed to, be sure to 
grant 

Great as are the mischiefs which demand a cure, the 
remedy is simple and easy of attainment, if sought with 
earnestness and singleness of purpose. 

It has been amply demonstrated that excess of music lies 
at the root of the evils complained of. It is the first instru- 
ment of temptation, the chief stimulant, and the great 
sustainer of ceremonial forms and superstitious observances, 
which would possess as little fascination for the people with- 
out music, as would a pantomime without an orchestra. 
The funeral obsequies of the late Cardinal Wiseman, who 
has passed to his account whilst the preceding Chapters, in 
which he is referred to, were in the press, furnish a proof 
on a grand scale of the force of the truth contended for. 
Of what avail would have been the cavernous darkness of 
the Chapel of Moorfields, the measured march of the 
gorgeously attired priesthood, the lifeless effigies which 
surrounded the remains of the departed, or even the 
histrionic efiect of the hundreds of candles which encircled 
the bier, and the multitude of suddenly lighted tapers 
that rendered darkness visible, and threw an artistic glare 
over the mitred and gaudily clad ecclesiastics who bore 
them. What efiect could all this have produced without the 
thrilling music, which gave significance to this hollow pomp 
and display. Amongst the multitude, whether Catholics 
or Protestants, who thronged to witness that strange scene. 
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and to listen to the solemn mass and futile prayers for 
the dead ofiered up in behalf of him for whom human 
supplication could no longer avail ; how few were there, 
even of those of the Roman Catholic communion, who could 
understand the dead language in which the service was 
conducted? How many are there now who regret that 
they were not privileged to mingle with the curious crowd, 
not from any religious emotion, not from any sympathy 
with the actors in the dramatic scene or the doctrines of the 
Romish Church, but for the sake of gazing on a gorgeous 
spectacle, and listening to the magic strains of well-attuned 
music ? But the question comes, was there anything of the 
pure spirituality of the religion of Christ in all this? 
Whilst the humble and earnest Christian must answer, no ; 
he cannot but admit that music has charms, which usurp 
the place of real devotion, and that it must possess attrac- 
tions for the young, the curious, and the advocates for 
display, but when made a leading feature in the services of 
our Church, must tend to destroy the simplicity and purity 
of divine worship, which is the true characteristic of Pro- 
testantism. The object of this digression, evoked by a 
passing event, is only to add another proof of the fact, that 
music is the snare whose captivations are most dangerous. 
And now to the simple remedy for the evils to which it leads. 

We have already seen that the last Act of Uniformity 
(13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4) enacts that the Common Prayer of 
the Church of England shall be solemnly and openly read 
by all and every minister or curate in every church or 
chapel or other place of public worship within the realnu 
The word read is substituted throughout that Act for say 
or sing^ which uniformly occur in the preceding Acts. 

Let the Legislature pass a short declaratory enactment, 
reciting the Act of Charles II., and declaring that the verb 
to read means to read in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, as contradistinguished from say or sing ; and that the 
verb to read^ wherever and in whatever mood or tense the 
same is used throughout the Act, shall be construed to 
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mean ready and not say or sing, anything contained in the 
said Act or any other Act, or in the Rubric of the Book 
of Common Prayer, to the contrary notwithstanding. Let 
the Act also direct, that if any minister or curate shall 
not conform to the law, the bishop of the diocese shall sus- 
pend his ministerial functions, and appoint a curate or other 
proper person to perform the service, so long as the incum- 
bent remains contumacious — ^setting apart so much as the 
bishop shall see fit of the emoluments of the incumbency 
for the support of the curate or other person so appointed. 
Provided always, that this Act shall not extend to any 
cathedral or collegiate church, or to the chapels or halls of 
the two Universities or other ecclesiastical corporations. 

If a Bill to the above efifect were brought in, it would 
involve no discussion upon doctrinal points or questions of 
faith ; it would not alter a syllable of the Book of Common 
Prayer or even of the Rubric, but it would remove all 
cavil, doubt, or diversity as to the mode of performing 
divine worship in the parochial churches of the kingdom, 
and would effectually prevent the use of music, except for 
the metrical psalms and hymns. 

If this be deemed too sweeping a measure, exceptions 
might be made in favour of such portions of the service as 
the people are sufficiently familiar with to be able to join 
in singing, or to follow and understand when sung, as for 
instance, the « Venite," '' Te Deum," « Benedicite," *^Bene- 
dictus," « Jubilate," "Magnificat," « Cantate," "Nunc 
dimittis," and " Deus misereatur," which might be per- 
mitted to be read or simg, as means of any particular church 
will allow. 

If even this be deemed too stringent, let Parliament 
adopt the constitutional principle of leaving it to the 
discretion of the people, whose Church it is, and for 
whose use, and for the maintenance of the Protestant 
faith, it exists.* In this view the Act would simply declare, 

♦ " If, as certainly is the case, coercive power is the distinctive peculiarity 
of law, there has never at any time been any coerdon in the Church of 
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that ready as used in the Act of Charles IL^ means ready 
and not sing, and that the services in all parochial and 
district churches or chapels shall be read, unless three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of the parish or district, in 
which such church or chapel is situate, shall desire to have 
sung any parts of the service which are accustomed to be 
sung in cathedral churches, provided the congregation 
possess the means of so conducting the services with decency 
and propriety. The right of voting might properly be 
regulated by Sturges Bourne's Act; and in any case the 
Act should give to the Bishop of the diocese the power 
suggested in the first instance to enforce obedience, and 
provide for the service ad interim. 

The Protestant people of England of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may safely be entrusted with the power of regulating 
a matter of this kind. No unprejudiced person will be bold 
enough to deny that they have sufficient intelligence for 
thisj^ or venture to assert that they will abuse so valued 
and so sacred a privilege. Such a power would effectually 
secure the Chiu-ch against the infection of Romanism, 
preserve a mutual good imderstanding between minister 
and flock, and promote the cause of true religion. The 
second suggestion would, however, be the safer one, by 
drawing the line beyond which music shall not be carried, 
and leaving it to the discretion of the minister and congre- 
gation to read or sing those portions permitted to be sung 
according to the means and convenience of the church, the 
minister, and congregation. 

England, except by the law of the land and the Government for the time 
being ; the king and the parliament have at all times claimed and exercised 
the right of legation." ♦ * * * « xhe different assemblies of the 
Cleigj were all made dependent on the Royal authority and subordinate to the 
law of the land. This was the Reformation, considered as a change in Church 
government, and upon that footing the sSSaxK of the Church of England have 
been managed ever since." * * * * " It is the great leading cha- 
racteristic and essential peculiarity of the Church of England, that, as far as 
actual coercion goes, it is governed by the laity and not by the clergy.*' — 
*• What is the Law of the Church of Englandf '*— J: FUzjamet Stephen^ 
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If the interpretation of the existing law, contended for in 
the preceding Chapter, be sustainable, the adoption of any 
of the foregoing suggestions would really be in favor of the 
clergy, by the substitution of milder penalties than those 
imposed by the Acts of Edw. VL, and Elizabeth. These 
milder penalties, too, being in the power of every minister 
to avoid without any sacrifice of conscience. If the law 
remain unaltered, there are not wanting earnest men who 
will, in some cases, put them in force, if they find they can 
legally do so, not from vindictive feeling, but upon prin- 
ciple ; and now that the attention of the Protestant laity is 
roused to these considerations, the sooner some moderate 
but efiectual measures are adopted the better for all 
parties. 

The simple expedients above suggested appear to be 
very trifling things to ask for, but the boon to the Pro- 
testant Church would unquestionably be very great, and 
the Protestant people of this country, of whatever denomi- 
nation, should earnestly in-ge this upon Parliament, and 
never rest until it is obtained. Independent of the manifest 
advantage of affording the people the means of barring the 
progress of Tractarianism, by preventing an undue excess 
of music, there are other points which might be urged with 
a reasonable prospect of success ; for instance, the repeal 
of the few lines at the commencement of the Order for 
the Morning and Evening Prayer, noting : *^ That such 
** ornaments of the Church and the ministers thereof, at all 
*^ times in their ministration, shall be retained and be in 
** use as were in this Church of England by the authority 
^^ of Parliament in the second year of the reign of King 
" Edward the Sixth ;" and also the section of 1 Elizabeth, 
c. 2, on which it is based. 

No one can say, at this period, what were lawfully used 
in the Church in the second year of Edward the Sixth. It 
could only mean such as were lawfully used ; yet at that 
time many things were complained of as improper innova- 
tions, but without defining which were and wliich were not 
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esteemed lawful. If the Legislature of this day were to enact 
that "the ornaments of the Church, and the ministers 
thereof, in use in the Church of England in the 19th year 
of Queen Victoria, shall be retained," it might with equal 
consistency be contended a hundred years hence, that 
because in the 19th Vic. certain churches were ornamented 
(rightly or wrongly) with superstitious emblems, and cer- 
tain ministers preached in dimity dressing-gowns trimmed 
with green, these absurdities had the sanction of Parliament. 
However well the distinctions might be known, and what 
Parliament meant to allow or condemn in the days of Eliza- 
beth, they are known with no certainty now, and the 
authority for their retention only furnishes a pretext for the 
reintroduction of absm^d practices, against which no definite 
prohibition exists, although it is fair to infer from the long 
continued abandonment of them that they were not any of 
those of the 2nd year of Edward VI. which Parliament in 
general terms authorised to be retained. Certainly no harm 
could come of abolishing that vague provision. The per- 
mitted costumes of the clergy at present are so well known, 
that it seems scarcely necessary to define them, but to leave 
a door open for the re-introduction of useless and antiquated 
garments and ornaments, sustainable only on doubtful in- 
ference, is positively mischievous. 

The people have in their hands one remedy, though only 
a partial one, as it can only refer to contemplated Churches 
to be built by subscription. That remedy is to have a 
clear understanding before advancing money for such pur- 
poses, that no Church to which they subscribe shall be 
appropriated to full choral and cathedral services and 
obsolete ceremonials. But let them have some security for 
this beforehand ; a stipulation from which no incumbent 
can recede without the sanction of his parishioners, or 
repayment of such a portion of the money employed in the 
building as will secure his compliance or retirement. The 
experience of Knightsbridge and Stoke Newington, already 
related, ought to afford a sufficient warning against laying 

K 
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out such vast sums of money in Church building, without 
security that the edifices built for Protestant worship shall 
not be converted into Romish schools. 

There is a very earnest desire now to increase Church 
accommodation, and it is the fault of those who subscribe, 
if, when Churches are built with their money, the incum- 
bent can set the founders at defiance, and say, " Where is 
the agreement? Shew it me in writing; I care neither 
for the testimony of those who have been cajoled out of 
their money, nor for the remonstrances of the bishop ! " 

Tyranny in any shape is always hatefiil, but there is no 
spirit of intolerance, no design to cripple freedom of opinion 
or liberty of conscience in what has been proposed. Whilst 
Nonconformists not only choose, but at their will and plea- 
sure remove, ministers who are unfaithful to their trust, 
the members of the Church of England have no voice in 
the selection of the clergy, and no control over them when 
appointed ; nor, as a rule,^ do they desire it When, how- 
ever, a clergyman accepts an office, with an annuity for 
life in respect of it, he is morally bound to fulfil the condi- 
tions on which he takes it. Certainly then, with regard to 
^* things indifferent," involving no question of conscience 
nor interference with faith or doctrine, sacredly as these 
should be cherished, it cannot be urged that there is any 
hardship in requiring compliance with wholesome regular- 
tions prescribed by law, in the interest of religion and of 
the Church of the people. If a public servant disapproves 
of the conditions incident to his appointment, and for which 
he receives his wages from the public purse, he is free to 
resign or comply. In any other public institution of the 
country he would be compelled to conform or retire. A 
judge upon the bench may conscientiously disapprove of 
capital punishment, but where the law commands him to 
condemn, he respects that law ; and an honest sympathy is 
naturally felt for such a man. But if it were a question 
whether he should intone the sentence or solemnly pro- 
nounce it, or whether he should repudiate the black cap. 
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the scarlet robe, or the ermine, so long as the law requires 
the observance of these things, little sympathy would be 
felt for him who would rather sacrifice his office and emolu- 
ments than forego his fastidious scruples with respect to 
mere matters of form. When, during the intolerable heat 
of last summer, the bar desired to lay aside their wigs, the 
presiding judge refused his consent; but, whatever the 
public might feel for the temporary inconvenience of the 
gentlemen of the long robe, few would have applauded their 
determination had they thrown up their profession and its 
profits, rather than comply with the time-honored practice 
which the judge deemed essential to the maintenance of the 
dignity of the court. In comparison with the severe pains 
and penalties imposed upon the clergy by the existing laws, 
the remedies here suggested in lieu of them are gentleness 
itself. They entail no sufifering deserving of sympathy, 
because they would be self-imposed and without rational 
excuse. If, therefore, the avoidance of ^^ diversity in the 
Church " and " peace and godly quietness " are desirable, 
and these can be attained at so small a cost, with a positive 
relief to the clergy themselves, there ought not to be a 
moment's hesitation in conceding to the people the small 
instalment of justice here contended for. Sympathy for 
those who prefer the revival of obsolete practices to the 
good of the Church or the feelings of the people, weighs 
little in the balance against those higher considerations 
which have for their object the purity of religion, the peace 
of the realm, and the honor of God. 

It is not necessary here to enter into any discussion upon 
the propriety of a revision of the Book of Comtmon Prayer. 
To mix up that question with the present would, perhaps, 
only serve to retard the attainment of an instalment of 
justice to the Protestant Church and to the laity of whom 
it is composed, and for whom and whose faith it was founded. 
Let the measures here recommended be the first and sole 
objects sought. 

k2 
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Parliament of course will do nothing unless called upon 
by the voice of the people ; to that voice it will not turn a 
deaf ear, but it must be the voice of the many and not of 
the few. Let petitions* be poured in from every parish in 
the country, that there may be no mistake as to the real 
feelings and wishes of the people. 

* A form of petition to Parliament, representing the grievances com- 
plained o^ IB given in the Appendix, p. 14J . 
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(A.) 

ABSTKACT of the ACT of UlTIFORMITY, 
13 & 14 Car. II., c. 4. 



Section 1, after reciting the Act of 1 Eliz., c. 2, that the 
people were negligent in attendance at church, and that by the 
great and scandalous neglect of ministers in using the said Order 
or Liturgy so set forth and enjoined as aforesaid, great mischiefs 
and inconveniences, during the times of the late unhappy troubles, 
have arisen and grown, and many people have been led into 
factions and schisms, to the great decay and scaudal of the 
Eeformed religion of the Church of England, and to the hazard 
of many souls ; and that for prevention whereof in time to come, 
for settling the peace of the Church, and for allaying the present 
distempers which the indisposition of the time hath contracted, a 
Commission under the Great Seal of England had been granted 
to several Bishops and other Divines, to review the Book of 
Common Prayer, and to prepare such alterations and additions 
as they thought fit to offer ; that it had been done, and it was 
recommended to Parliament that the said Book of Common 
Prayer, &c., should be appointed to be tcsed by all that officiate 
in all cathedral and collegiate churches and chapels, and in all 
chapels of colleges and halls in both the universities, and the 
colleges of Eton and Winchester, and in all parish churches and 
chapels within the kingdom of England, dominion of "Wales, and 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Section 2, after reciting that nothing conduceth more to the 
settling of the peace of this nation, (which is desired of all good 
men,) nor to the honour of our religion, and the propagation 
thereof, than a universal agreement in the public worship of 
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Almighty God ; and to the intent that every person within this 
realm may certainly know the rule to which he is to conform in 
public worship, and administration of sacraments and other rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England, and the manner how 
and by whom Bishops, Priests, and Deacons are and ought to be 
made, ordained, and consecrated ; that all and singular ministers 
in any cathedral, collegiate or parish church or chapel, or other 
place of public worship within this realm of England, dominion 
of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, shall be bound to 
say and me the Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer,* celebration 
and administration of both the Sacraments, and all other the 
Public and Common Prayer, in such order and form as is men- 
tioned in the said Book annexed and joined to this present Act, 
and intituled, " The Book of Common Prayer and Administration 
of the Sacraments, and other Kites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the Use of the Church of England ; together with 
the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or 
said in Churches ; and the Form or Manner of making, ordaining, 
and consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; " and that 
the Morning and Evening Prayers therein contained shall upon 
every Lord's Day, and upon all other days and occasions, and at 
the times therein appointed, he ojpmly and solemnly read f by all 
and every minister or curate, in every church, chapel, or other 
place of public worship, within this realm of England, and places 
aforesaid. J 

* These words are substituted throughout this Act for Mattins and Even- 
song used throughout the Acts of Edw. VI. and Elizabeth. 

t The word " read " is used throughout this Act, instead of say or sing 
throughout those of Edw. VI. and Elizabeth. 

X The corresponding enactments of Edw. VI. and Elizabeth prescribe that 
if any manner of Parson, Vicar, or whatsoever Minister that ought or should 
say or sing Common Prayer, mentioned in the said Book, shall refuse to use 
the said Common Prayer, as he should use the same, or use any other order, 
form, or manner of Mattins or Even-song, &c., he shall forfeit, for the first 
offence, six months' imprisonment; for the second, one whole year and 
deprivation of benefice ; and for the third, imprisonment for life. Adopting, 
therefore, the interpretation of those enactments which the substitution of 
" read '* for say or sing affords, they should be taken as if the word " read " 
had been originally enacted therein, to prescribe the form and manner of 
using the Common Prayer ; and as the 22nd Section of this Act confirms 
those lawEV (subject, of course, to the substitutbn of '* read " for say or sing,) 
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Section 3 enacts, to the end that nniformity in the public 
worship of God (which is so much desired,) may be speedily 
effected, that every parson, vicar, or other minister whatsoever, 
who now hath and enjoyeth any ecclesiastical benefice or promo- 
tion within this realm of England, or places aforesaid, shall in 
the church, chapel, or place of public worship belonging to his 
said benefice or promotion, upon some Lord's Day before the 
Feast of St, Bartholomew, which shall be in the year of our 
Lord God One thousand six hundred sixty and two, openly, 
publicly, and solemnly read the Morning and Evening Prayer 
appointed to be read by and according to the said Book of Com- 
mon Prayer at the times thereby appointed; and after such 
reading thereof, shall openly and publicly before the congregation 
there assembled declare his unfeigned assent and consent to the 
use of all things in the said Book contained and prescribed, 
in these words, and no other : — " I, A. J5., do here declare my 
unfeigned assent," &c. 

Section 5 imposes penalties on persons refusing to declare. 

Section 6 enacts. That every person who shall thereafter be 
presented or collated, or put iato any ecclesiastical benefice or 
promotion within this realm of England, and places aforesaid, 
shall in the church, chapel, or place of public worship belonging 
to his said benefice or promotion, within two months next after 
that he shall be in the actual possession of the said ecclesiastical 
benefice or promotion, upon some Lord's Day, openly, publicly, 
and solemnly read the Morning and Evening Prayers appointed 
to be read by and according to the said Book of Common Prayer, 
at the times thereby appointed ; and after such reading thereof 
shall openly and publicly, before the congregation there assem- 
bled, declare his unfeigned assent and consent to the use of all 
things therein contained and prescribed according to the form 
before appointed ; and that all and every such person who shall 
(without some lawful impediment to be allowed and approved by 
the Ordinary of the place) neglect or refuse to do the same within 
the time aforesaid, (or in case of such impediment within one 

and applies the same penalties for disobedience ; any Minister refusing to 
read the Common Prayer becomes liable to those penalties. This observa- 
tion applies only to Ministers of Churches not being cathedral or collegiate, 
which possess immunities. These distinctions, independentiy of the above 
interpretation, required the alternative say or sing to meet both. 
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month after such impediment removed,) shall, ipso facto^ be de- 
prived of all his said ecclesiastical benefices and promotions ; and 
that from thenceforth it shall and may be lawful to and for all 
patrons and donors of all and singular the said ecclesiastical 
benefices and promotions, or any of them, according to their 
respective rights and titles, to present or collate to the same, as 
though the person or persons so offending or neglecting were 
dead. 

Section 7 enacts, That in aU places where the proper incum- 
bent of any pa/raonage or vicarage^ or benefice mth cure, doth 
reside on his living and keep a curate, the incumbent himself in 
person (not having some lawful impediment to be allowed by the 
Ordinary of the place,) shall once (at the least) in every month 
oi)enly and publicly read the Common Prayers and Service in and 
hy the said Book prescribed, and (if there be occasion) administer 
each of the Sacraments and other Kites of the Church, in the 
parish church or chapel of or belonging to the same parsonage, 
vicarage, or benefice, in such order, manner, and form, as in and 
by the said Book is appointed ; upon pain to forfeit the sum of 
Pive pounds to the use of the poor of the parish for every offence, 
upon conviction by confession or proof of two credible witnesses 
upon oath before two justices of the peace of the county, city, or 
town corporate, where the offence shall be committed, (which 
oath the said justices are hereby empowered to administer,) and 
in default of payment within ten days, to be levied by distress 
and sale of the goods and chattels of the offender, by the warrant 
of the said justices, by the churchwardens, or overseers of the 
said parish, rendering the surplusage to the party. 

Sections 8, 9, and 10 require that Deans, &c., shall subscribe 
the Declaration, &c. 

Section 11 requires schoolmasters in private houses to be 
licensed. (Repealed by 9th and 10th Vict., c. 59.) 

Section 12 amends Declaration after the 25th of March, 1682. 

Sections 13 and 14 enact that persons not in Holy Orders 
shall not hold ecclesiastical promotion, nor consecrate or admi- 
nister the Holy Sacrament. 

Section 15 exempts from penalties foreigners or aliens of the 
foreign Reformed churches allowed or to be allowed by the Crown 
in England. 

Section 16 provides that no title to confer or present by lapse 
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shall accrue by any avoidance or deprivation by virtue of this 
statute, but after six months notice, &c. 

Section 17 enacts that no Form or Order of Common Prayers, 
Administration of Sacraments, Rights or Ceremonies, shall be 
openly used in any church, chapel, or other public place of or in 
any college or hall in either of the Universities, the colleges 
of Westminster, Winchester, or Eton, or any of them, other than 
what is prescribed and appointed to be used in and by the said 
Book ; that governors or heads of colleges shall publicly sub- 
scribe the Thirty-nine Articles, and shall once (at least) in every 
quarter of the year (not having a lawful impediment) openly and 
publicly read the Morning Prayer and Service in and by the said 
Book appointed to be read in the church, chapel, or other public 
place of the same college or hall ; upon pain to lose, and be 
suspended of and fi:^m all the benefits and profits belonging to 
the same government or headship, by the space of six months, by 
the visitor or visitors of the same college or hall ; and if any 
governor or head of any college or hall, suspended for not sub- 
scribing unto the said Articles and Book, or for not reading of the 
Morning Prayer and Service as aforesaid, shall not, at or before 
the end of six months next after such suspension, subscribe unto 
the said Articles and Book, and declare his consent thereunto as 
aforesaid, or read the Morning Prayer and Service as aforesaid, 
then such government or headship shall be (ipso facto J void. 

Section 18 provides. That it shall and may be lawful to use 
the Morning and Uvening Prayer, and all other Prayers and Ser- 
vice prescribed in and by the said Book, in the chapels or other 
public places of the respective colleges and halls in both the 
Universities, in the colleges of Westminster, Winchester, and 
Eton, and in the Convocations of the clergies of either province, 
in Latin ; anything in this Act contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Section 19 enacts that no person shall be or be received as 
a lecturer, or permitted, suffered, or allowed to preach as a lec- 
turer, or to preach or read any sermon or lecture in any church, 
chapel, or other place of public worship, within this realm of 
England, or the dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, unless he be first approved, and thereunto licensed by the 
Archbishop of the Province, or Bishop of the Diocese, or (in case 
the See be void) by the Guardian of the Spiritualities, under his 
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seal, and shall, in the presence of the same Archbishop, or Bishop, 
or Guardian, read the Nine-and-thirty Articles of religion men- 
tioned in the statute of the 13th year of the late Queen Elizabeth, 
with declaration of his unfeigned assent to the same ; and that 
every person and persons who now is, or hereafter shall be 
licensed, assigned, and appointed, or received as a lecturer, to 
preach upon any day of the week in any church, chapel, or place 
of public worship within this realm of England, or places afore- 
said, the first time he preaeheth (before his sermon) shall openly, 
publicly, and solemnly read the Common Prayers and Service in 
and by the said Book appointed to be read for that time of the 
day, and then and there publicly and openly declare his assent 
unto and approbation of the said Book, and to the um of all the 
prayers, rites, and ceremonies, forms and orders therein contained 
and prescribed, according to the form before appointed in this 
Act ; and also shall, upon the first lecture-day of every month 
afterwards, so long as he continues lecturer or preacher there, at 
the place appointed for his said lecture or sermon, before his ssdd 
lecture or sermon, openly, publicly, and solemnly read the Com- 
mon Prayers and Service in and by the said Book appointed to be 
read for that time of the day at which the said lecture or sermon 
is to be preached, and after such reading thereof shall openly and 
publicly, before the congregation there assembled, declare his 
unfeigned assent and consent unto, and approbation of, the said 
Book, and to the use of all the prayers, rites, and ceremonies, 
forms and orders therein contained and prescribed, according to 
the form aforesaid ; and that all and every such person and per- 
sons who shall neglect or reftise to do the same, shall from 
thenceforth be disabled to preach the said or any other lecture or 
sermon in the said or any other church, chapel, or place of public 
worship, until such time as he and they shall openly, publicly, 
and solemnly read the Common Prayers and Service appointed by 
the said Book, and conform in all points to the things therein 
appointed and prescribed, according to the purport, true intent, 
and meaning of this Act. 

Section 20 provides. That if the said sermon or lecture be to 
be preached or read in any cathedral, or collegiate church or 
chapel, it shall be sufficient for the said lecturer, openly, at the 
time aforesaid, to declare his absent and consent to aU things 
contained in the said Book, according to the form aforesaid. 
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Section 21 imposes penalties on disabled persons preaching. 

Section 22 provides, That at all and every time and times 
when any sermon or lecture is to be preached, the Common 
Prayers and Service in and by the said Book appointed to be read 
for that time of the day, shall be openly, publicly, and solemnly 
read by some priest or deacon, in the church, chapel, or place of 
public worship, where the said sermon or lecture is to be preached, 
before such sermon or lecture be preached, and that the lectxirer 
then to preach shall be present at the reading thereof. 

Section 23 provides. That this Act shall not extend to public 
University sermons or lectures. 

Section 24 enacts, That the several good laws and statutes of 
this Realm, which have been formerly made, and are now in 
force, for the Uniformity of Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, within this Eealm of Ungland and places aforesaid, 
shall stand in full force and strength, to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever, for the establishing and confirming of the said book, 
intituled,* The Booh of Common Prayer and Administration of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the Use of the Church of England ; together with the 
Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to he sung or said 
in Churches, and the Form or Manner of making, ordaining, and 
consecrating of Bishops, Priests, <?wrf i)^fl^ow«, herein before-men- 
tioned to be joined and annexed to this Act ; and shall be applied, 
practised, and put in Use for the punishing of all offences con- 
trary to the said laws, with relation to the Book aforesaid, and 
no other.f 

Section 25 provides for altering names of Royal Family in 
Litanies, &c., relating to them. 

Section 26 provides. That a true printed copy of the Book of 
Common Prayer be provided in all parishes and churches. 

* It will be observed that this is merely the title of the Book, set out for 
identification, and forming no part of the operative words of the Act, which 
prescribes the modus operandi in using the Services, viz. : — reading. 

t This Section confirms, inter alia, the unrepealed Statutes of Edw. VI. 
and Elizabeth ; but, of course, so far only as they are not altered by or in- 
consistent with this Act, and it keeps alive the penalties thereby imposed ; 
consequently, the several Sections of those Acts creating offences must be 
read and interpreted by the light of the parallel clauses of this Act, in the 
same way as if the words varying or explaining the language of those Sec- 
tions had been originally used therein. ( Vide Note on Section 2.) If this 
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Section 27 requires, for the souls' health of the flocks com- 
mitted to their charge within Wales, the Bishops of Hereford, 
&c., to take order for haying the Book of Common Prayer trans- 
lated into the Welsh tongue. 

Section 28 prescribes how true copies of this Act and Book of 
Common Prayer are to be kept. 

Sections 29, 30, and 31, proviso in favour of the King's 
Professor of Law in Oxford; and concerning the 36th Article, 
agreed in the Convocation, Anno. 1562; and how subscription 
thereto to be construed. 

Section 32 provides. That the Book of Common Prayer, &c., 
theretofore in use, and established by Acts of Queen Elizabeth, 
shall be still used and observed in the Church of England until a 
given day. 

yiew cannot be sustained no specific penalties are imposed by this Act for 
llie yiolation of its proTisions ; but it then would follow that disobedience is 
punishable by indictment for misdemeanor. 
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(B.) 

FORM OF PETITION. 

To THE RiaHT Honorable the Lokds Spiritual and 
Temporal in Parliament Assembled, 

OE, 

To THE Honorable the Commons of the United Kingdom 
OP Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
Assembled, — 

The Humble Petition of the Undersigned, &c., 
Sheweth, — 

That your petitioners view with deep concern the great 
injury to the cause of the Church and Protestant religion 
of this country, which arises from the diflFerences between 
the parochial clergy and their parishioners, ~ particularly 
with reference to the various modes of conducting the 
services of the Church and the want of authoritative super- 
vision over the same. 

That it not unfrequently happens that the peace of a 
parish is destroyed, the congregation of the Church dis- 
persed, and the cause of religion sorely hindered, from the 
capricious use by the minister of forms, ceremonies, and 
musical services, which are repugnant to the feelings and 
wishes of the majority of the congregation, and which are 
neither essential to the proper performance of divine worship 
in the Church of England as by law established, nor re- 
quired by the order of the Book of Common Prayer. 

That in many parishes where, according to custom, the 
prayers have been read by the minister and responded to 
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by the people, and where the Psalms have been read in 
alternate verses by minister and people, quires have been 
introduced, and the Prayers and Psalms intoned and sung, 
whereby the devotions of the faithful have been grievously 
distracted, and those persons who are unable to read have 
been deprived of the benefit they formerly derived from 
hearing the Prayers and Psalms read, and which, when 
intoned or smig, they can neither follow nor understand. 

That no sincere member of the Church of England can 
be offended by the devout reading of the Prayers, whereas 
the intoning or singing thereof disturbs the devotion, dis- 
tracts the attention, and causes offence and great hindrance 
to many. 

That, notwithstanding the clear and express enactments 
contained in the Act of Uniformity of 13 & 14 Car. IL c. 4, 
that the services of the Church of England shall be read, 
the option is claimed by some clerg3rmen to sing, or 
cause to be smig, certain Prayers, Litanies, Psalms, and 
other parts of the services on the ambiguous directions in 
the Book of Common Prayer, by the adoption of which 
practice grave doubts have been created whether the same 
may or may not be sung, and whether the option rests ex- 
clusively with the minister of a parochial Church, and that 
it is desirable to remove such doubts. 

That in parishes where the people prefer the accustomed 
pure and sunple form of worship, and are conscientiously 
adverse to the introduction of ancient forms and ceremonies, 
and to choral and cathedral services in parish churches, 
many persons are, by the adoption of such practices, driven 
out of the Protestant Church, to the great scandal of reli- 
gion and the serious damage of the Church of England as 
by law established. 

That, although in the preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, order is taken for the proper conduct of divine 
worship, and in cases of doubt or diversity as to " the use 
and practice of the same," resort to the bishop of the diocese 
is enjoined, it is questionable whether the bishops have any 
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power or authority to enforce their decision, no penalty- 
being imposed for disobedience, by reason whereof such 
resort or appeal is nugatory. 

That your humble petitioners seek no alteration in the 
language of the Rubric, Ritual, Prayers, or Services of the 
Church of England, as set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer, nor any change affecting faith or doctrine, but that 
the mode of conducting those services may be defined, and 
that the option of saying or singing the same shall not be 
exercised by the minister alone, to the grief and annoyance 
of the majority of the congregation, who ought fairly to 
have a voice in the matter; and that some competent 
authority be constituted for the regulation thereof, with 
power to enforce obedience. 

That your petitioners humbly pray that your Honorable 
House will adopt such measures for the remedy of the evils 
complained of, as to your Honorable House may seem fit 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

1. Petitions to each House must be written, — not lithographed or 
printed, — on parchment or paper. 

2. There must be at least one signature on the page on which the 
Petition ends. 

3. No erasures or interlineations may be made in any Petition. 

4. No reference may be made to any debate in Parliament. 

5. A Petition goes free by post if marked " Parliamentary Petition,'' 
and the ends of the paper, folded or rolled, are left open. 

6. Petitions may be forwarded direct to the Members of either House for 
presentation, or be sent to any person appointed to take charge of them. It is 
advisable that Petitioners should request their local Members to present them. 
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